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HOW FAR..HOW SAFELY? 


Today, you want to know how far a tire will carry you, with what degree 
of safety, at what cost. You demand actual proof, instead of mere claims. 


Consider, then, the following indisputable facts about U.S. Tires. . . . Te 


1% TO 15% 
MORE 


SAFE 
MILEAGE! 


Says the Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratory 


An impartial test, made by the Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratory and staff members of 
ten universities, showed that U. S. Royals 
give from 7 to 15 per cent more safe 
mileage than other leading tires. 

One reason for it is Tempered Rubber— 
by far the toughest tread compound ever 
developed, and exclusive with “U. S.” 
Another reason is the greater inside 
strength of Latex-bonded cords ... the 
strongest used in tire construction. 


For these reasons and because it is 
“America’s Smartest Tire, the U.S. Royal is 
used as original equipment by the makers 
of 75% of all American motor cars. 

Yet, with all their extra value, U. S. Tires 
cost you not a cent more. 


United States Rubber Company 
WORLD'S LARGEST @® PRODUCER OF RUBBER 


U.S. TIRES 


unr TEMPERED RUBBER 





TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-class 
matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 
rates; One year, in the U.S, and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $8; elsewhere, $7. 
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It’s poor economy 
to try to get along without 


the new BRITANNICA 


T’S poor economy not 
to give yourself and 
your family every chance. 


It’s poor economy to 
try to get along without 
sufficient food, rest, sun- 
shine, knowledge—in- 
deed, without any and 
every advantage you can 
enjoy. 


Men and women of ex- 
perience know that it’s 
poor economy to ignore 
these facts. 


But Britannica owners 
and users know something 
else besides,—that it’s poor 
economy, also, to try to get 
along without the Britannica. 


The Britannica Can Be 
Your Education 


The new Britannica is an 








education for the man and 

woman who have not been able to go to 
high school or college, and who need to 
keep pace with what is going on about 
them; for the child who needs author- 
itative information at hand to help 
with his lessons; for the graduate of 
college who realizes the necessity of 
keeping informed. 

The new Britannica is a safe guide 
for the mother and the father in the 
home in the practical affairs of good 
housekeeping. The Britannica holds the 
essential elements of all business know- 
ledge and brings to the business man, 
the financier, the manufacturer sound 





SEND TODAY 


Fill out the coupon and drop it in the mail 
today. We will send you by return mail a large 
booklet free, rich in color plates, maps and 
sample pages, and containing a full descrip- |} %% 

ties of = 24 volumes of an Britannica, a eS 
3,500 contributors, the 15,000 illustrations, many in color, 
and its 500 maps. You will learn about the low prices. 


Mail the coupon. No obligation. 


FOR FREE 


information on his business and every 
other subject pertinent to his success. 
It’s poor economy to do without such 
priceless advantages. It is shrewd econ- 
omy to make sure of them by owning 
the Britannica. 


$5 Down and *5 a Month 


Now as never before is the time to buy 
the Britannica. Considering its com- 
pleteness, authority and beauty, it 
is the least expensive encyclopaedia 
available. 

Besides we are in the midst of great 
political and economic changes. We 





Please send me, 
new illustrated booklet with color plates and maps from the 
latest Britannica, together with low price offer representing a 
saving of many dollars. 


Britannica Owners 
Know Its 
Advantages 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 

“One of the first things we must 
have for ourselves as well as our 
children is some kind of general 
and I find that 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica fills 
this need admirably.” 


reference library, 


George C. Warner 

Glen Ellyn, Illinois 

“A regular college education has 
been denied me, but I find its equiv- 
alent in these remarkable books.” 


Frank Oberst, 

Forestdale, New York 

“I believe this to be the most 
profitable investment any home 
could make.” 


S. B. Parsons, 
Ingle wood, Cgli 
“A university course in 24 vol- 
umes.” 


fornia 


do not know how long it will be pos- 
sible to sell the Britannica at the 
present low figure. The latest lour- 
teenth Edition is today an investment 
of extraordinary advantage for your- 
self and your family. 


Almost everyone can afford to 
buy the Britannica immediately. 
As little as $5 down will bring 
the set to your home. An econom- 
ical time payment plan over a 
short period is arranged for your 
convenience. Send for particu- 
lars now—today! 


BO.OKLET—MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. t yi] 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City *'—*9 


2 


by return mail, without obligation, your 


ADDRESS. ... .cccccccccccsccevesessccseccesessesssessere 
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BURBERRYS 
Know No Frontier 


In every land where English- 
men have dwelt Burberry 
overcoats have been worn 
since time immemorial. 





The well-groomed,“well- | 
turned-out” man demands | 
the good form of Burberry 
styling, the good wear of | 
Burberry materials and the | 
good taste of Burberry pat- | 
terns for all formal, informal 
and sporting wear. 


Burberrys Gabardine 
THROW-COATS 


for all rain-or-shine sporting 
wear or smartest town 
nockabout. 





There are Burberry dealers in most _of the 
larger cities in the United States and Canada 


For the name of your nearest dealer write to 
ourNewY ork WholesaleOffice, 14E.38thSt. | 


H.M. King George V 


BURBERRYS Ltd. 
of LONDON, ENGLAND 





BU RBERRYS 


LONDON 
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Roosevelt's Moley 
Sirs: 

I note in Time, Sept. 19, an account of next- 
President Roosevelt’s junket to the West and 
the remark that “Columbia’s Professor Raymond 
Moley, head of the ‘brain trust’ which supplies 
the Governor with economic data,” was on the 
campaign train. 

I studied political science under Professor 
Moley at Columbia some eight years ago and 
thought him shrewd, honest, fearless. His work 
as head of the Cleveland crime commission 
(about 1923) brought him wide fame and the 
attention of a number of Cleveland thugs who 
waylaid him one night, fortunately without too 
serious results, because of his unwelcome inter- 
est in some of the more putrid corners of that 
great city. (No criticism of Cleveland—it does 
not differ from other places of comparable popu- 
lation in respect to the criminal element.) 

What Mr. Moley and his associates found was 
incorporated in a famous report that proved to 
be one of the most complete and accurate re- 
ports of metropolitan criminal conditions ever 


compiled. .. . 
D. W. KauFMAN 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


Wales at the Lido 
Sirs: 

After reading the account of the Prince of 
Wales’s cruise, which appeared under Italy in 
your Aug. 22 number I begin to be a little doubt- 
ee 

In the first place, Principessa Jane di San 
Faustino (born Miss Jane Campbell) never stays 
in a palace in Venice, but has had an apartment 
in the Excelsior-Palace Hotel, Lido, for many 
years, holding court in front of her capanna on 
the beach daily, where (even during the era of 
knee-length frocks) she has been a well-marked 
figure with her white hair and her long simple 
white gowns. 

In the second place, the Princess, far from 
being an “old friend,”’ had never met the Prince 
of Wales. She was ill on the day of Their Royal 
Highnesses’ arrival, but, on being invited to dine 
at the Grand Hotel by Captain and Mrs. Alistair 
Mackintosh (Mrs. Mackintosh is another Ameri- 
can, having been Miss Lela Emery of New 
York), she pulled herself together and went. 
The dinner was quite small, only eight covers, 
and took place informally on the terrace of the 
Grand Hotel, no one dressing, and none of the 
guests in the hotel apparently being aware of 
the presence of royalty. 

After dinner the Prince went for a gondola 
ride with the younger members of the party and, 
later, returned to the Lido to the “ornate pink 
brick Excelsior Palace” where he was staying. 
He and his party rejoined the Princess Jane who 
presented a Signora Cecile Kraus with whom she 
was talking with a special word for her ability 
as a dancer. The Prince took the young widow 
from Milan out on the floor of Chez Vous, an 
open-air cabaret at the Excelsior and danced sev- 
eral times. It is quite true that he danced only 
with her, but this may be explained by the fact 
that it was after one o’clock when he arrived, 
and that the music at Chez Vous was fairly con- 
tinuous so that, stopping long before two, his de- 
votion was probably more accidental than any- 
thing else. That they went down to the beach 
later was not remarkable, as many people do so 
after dancing, for the cooling breezes, and the 
beach is patrolled all night long. 


‘here is 
only one 
Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 
subscription 

Name 


ADDRESS 





Roy E. Larsen 
CrircULATION ManaGer, Time, INc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Int. 


The implication that the Princess Jane was in 
any way annoyed is absurd as she never dances 
and, after a delightful dinner, with “the most 
charming young man she had ever met” her only 
interest was in seeing that the two Princes en- 
joyed themselves. 

The next morning the two Princes, coming 
down to the beach for a swim before leaving, 
saw the Signora Kraus with her mother and 
asked her to join them for a swim which she 





Wide World 
SicNorA CEcILE Kraus 
The princely devotion was accidental? 


did. As she is an excellent swimmer she rather 
out-paced both the Princes much to their amuse- 
ment, 

If I go into detail in this way it is because 
this young woman who has been living at the 
Lido the entire summer quietly and respectably 
with her mother has been very much upset by 
the notoriety arising from the incident. 

REBEKAH W. ELLIoT 

Venice, Italy 


ae ae 
Down-at-Heel Penn 
Sirs: 

The University of Pennsylvania consists of 
many schools, which, for the most part, rank 


high in their respective fields. 

Many Time readers in the Alumni and student 
bodies (myself included), are extremely puzzled 
concerning your description of the University as 
“down-at-heel,” which appeared in the Sept. 26 
issue, 

Please enlighten us. 

Carvel Klee 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Will you be good enough to publish your 
reasons for referring to the University of Penn- 
sylvania as “Pennsylvania’s big, down-at-heel 


Please enter my subscription for 


Time for one year, and send me a 
bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 
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Tue Lincotn V-12 Cytinper... Brunn Broucnam. .. $7000 ar Detroit 


A beauty that ts inherent, a performance well proved, such are the firm foundations of Lincoln’ s 
eminence in the field of fine motor cars. This position does not rest on broad claims of excellence. 
The outstanding qualities of the Lincoln are well vouched for by the discriminating character, and 
the ever increasing numbers, of those who own it. As a possession the Lincoln is a lasting tribute to a 
good taste that is discerning and a judgment thal is sound. The prestige of Lincoln springs from a 
constant high ideal. Every one who shares in the building of the Lincoln ts constantly inspired by a 
single aim... the selection of raw material, the fashioning of parts, the testing of engines, every opera- 
tion must contribute toward producing a motor car as nearly perfect as posstble. It ts the unqualified 
support of the Ford Motor Company that brings this traditional aim to full realization. It is also due 


lo this support that the Lincolns of today may be purchased at present prices. The 12 cylinder Lincoln, 


Jully equipped, from $4300 at Detroit. The 8 cylinder Lincoln, fully equipped, from $2900 at Detroit. 
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A Totally New 


Opportunity 
for people 


without capital 


H*= you ever been able to share in the 
profits which are made on good invest- 
ments? 

Probably not—unless you have had capital. 
For it always has taken literally thousands of 
dollars to invest in the right stocks, and in 
enough of them, to give you both safety and 


geod” safe way to benefit 
as capital does 


Independence Fund does not offer to make you 
rich quickly. Does not give you 
on how to speculate.” 
success upon “‘tips.”’ Independence Fund is sci- 
entifically designed for maximum accumulation 
of capital without sacrifice of safety. 

Independence Fund enables you to make 
small monthly payments (as low as $10) 
through an old and conservative trust company 
and reap the investment advantages of large 
capital. Makes it possible for you to invest your 
money and assures automatic reinvestment of 
the earnings of your money—in the same well- 
diversified group of 34 first-grade listed stocks, 
with the same safety and profit that financiers 
and others with large capital and experience 
obtain. 

Independence Fund does not tie your money 
up so that you can’t withdraw if you wish. 
Neither does it use your money so that some- 
one else benefits from its maximum earning 
power while you receive only a small rate of 
interest. 

The industrial and geographic diversification 
of the 34 high-grade stocks upon which Inde- 
pendence Fund is based means satety. Auto- 
matic and prompt reinvestment of dividends 
means COMPOUNDING ot EARNINGS. 
Think how that makes your fund grow. 





Get all the facts— 
Mail the coupon today 


It will pay you to learn mcre about the oppor- 


tunity Independence Fund offers you. Mail the 
coupon below and get the free booklet, ‘35 
Questions—36 Answers.’’ Find out how $10, 
$20, $30, $40, $50, $100 a month, regularly in- 
vested, could grow to $2, 500, $5,000, $10,000, 
$25,000, $50,000, $100,000 in ten or twenty 
years. Learn how the trust ‘company acts as 
your trustee, sets up an individual account in 
your name, purchases and holds your securities 
and administers your trust in accordance with 
this plan. How systematic investment over- 
comes depressions and makes money for you 
on the recovery. Read, too, about the life insur- 


ance protection (at low rate) you can have for 


your fund, if you wish it. Independence Fund 
may end your money worries for good. Mail 
the coupon now. Independence Fund of North 
a en Inc., One Cedar Street, New York, 


| [ART vor 


SA AS ST A A A A A ANT aS OS cen PR 
Independence Fund of North America, Inc., 
One Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, free copy of 


“35 Questions—36 Answers.” 
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Good Shot 








os - | day 
expert advice | 
Does not depend for its | 


| scribed, 


| from Edinburgh. 


; American, 


in your issue of Sept. 26, p. 31. 
Jno. D. Stnciey, M.D. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Founded in 1740 as a charity school, 
later expanded by Benjamin Franklin, 
University of Pennsylvania is famed today 
for its schools of Business, Electrical En- 
gineering, Fine Arts, Medicine. By “down- 
at-heel” Time referred to Penn’s needs 
which President Gates, upon taking office, 
set out to supply with a $20,000,000 en- 
dowment drive. Trme also had in mind 
that Penn, like Columbia, has lost through 
polyglot expansion the distinction it once 
shared among Eastern colleges with 
Harvard, Princeton, Yale.—Ep. 


- . 
Morley & Hoover 
Sirs: 

Better, better and better gets “The March of 
Time.” Last night’s conversation between Presi- 
dent Hoover and Christopher Morley was your 
highest high point for verisimilitude. For four 
years as telephone operator at the Saturday Re- 
view I heard Mr. Morley’s voice almost every 
and could not mistake it anywhere. Last 
night I could almost believe your actor was Mr. 
Morley himself. . . 


University” 


HENRIETTA FORCE 
New York City 
He was.—Eb. 


— 





Sirs: 
In the Sept. 
Night of June 


26 issue p. 26 under Cinema The 
13 you neglected to mention that 





Clive Brook as John Curry purchased Time at 
the newsstand. Think this should have gone 
| under “good shots.” 
Cart B. Mayo 
South Yarmouth, Mass. 
lo 
Buried Among ‘Ling 


Sirs: 

One of your enthusiastic rooters abroad is Miss 
Mazo de la Roche, formerly (before the success 
of her Jalna saga) of Ontario, Canada, but now 
of Devon, Sicily and surrounding points. 

One of the firm, visiting her this summer to 
confer about her since-published Lark Ascending, 
showed her a copy of Time, whereupon she sub- 
and we rarely receive a letter from her 
in which she does not make some reference to 
her latest copy. 

We have just had a letter from her, 
in which she says: 

I read the last copy of Time, which was for- 
warded to me, on the slope of a heather-clad 
mountain. When I had finished it I buried it 
among the ling. | Note: Not the edible cod- 
like fish, but another word for heather.] I 
wonder what will spring from that spot! 

Yours till time shall be no more. 


F. M. CLouTer 


written 








Little, Brown & Co. 
soston, Mass. 
Retort to Buck Wilson 


Sirs: 

With reference to the remarks made by Mr. 
George “Buck” Wilson to my letter published in 
your issue of Aug. 22, I do wish to state that 
Mr. Wilson has completely misunderstood the 
meaning of my letter. 

I do insist te say that Commander Waters of 
the B. E. F. is a very good fellow, but he com- 
pares to H. E. Mussolini as a rabbit to a lion. ... 

Of course I believe that Commander Waters 
and some members of the B. E. F. have walked 
right up and into barrages, when in France. 

Anyone wearing a uniform of a soldier, be he 
French, British, German or Italian, 
willing or unwilling, must obey the orders; he 
has no other choice and he is a hero. 

But in Washington, Commander Waters and 
the members of the B. E. F. after the military 
display of Mr. Hurley, they all decided that the 
best thing was to disband and go back home in 
peace. 

To further satisfy Mr. Wilson’s curiosity Ill 
say that I am a soldier, an American and I have 
the privilege to say what I do think. 

For twelve years I have been employed by 
American Bankers, so I do not have to go back 
to Venice to paddle a gondola. 

GEORGE GAZZERA 


New York City 


Stooge 
Sirs: 

In issue of Sept. 26, in quotes you use plural 
of “stooge.” Just what is a stooge? 

P. J. Ruton 

Cambridge, Mass. 

“Stooge” (theatrical vernacular): a f1i- 
diculous character used as butt for 


comedian’s jokes & pranks.—Ep. 


A 
——@ = 





Hutchinson’s Past 


Sirs: 
Having read the aeronautical article in the 
Sept. 26 issue I am disappointed in your use of 


the |New York] Evening Post’s comment on Mr, 
Hutchinson’s past. This paragraph is irrelevant, 
immaterial and decidedly unsportsmanlike, and 
the article would have been as readable and as 
informative with this comment omitted. I agree 
that the trip, especially with his family, was a 
foolish undertaking, and merits condemnation, 
but to rehash the past when a man is trying to 
rehabilitate himself is akin to striking him when 
he is down (and in more ways than one). Mr 
Hutchinson may be the publicity seeker; he may 
even have beamed with delight over some of his 
notoriety; if so he has his reward. The Post's 
comment has certainly mingled his wine with 
wries however, and for you to reprint this seems 
a bit un-Time-ly. His mistake in this case has 
no bearing on the one of the past [embezzling 
and vice versa. What he needs now are sound 
advice and boosts. not blows which strike below 


the belt. 
(Rev.) Francis J. Pryor III 
North Platte, Neb. 


— 


Good Ship 
Sirs: 

Referring to Timer, Sept. 26, Aeronautics, and 
knowing its reputation for accuracy and fairness, 
I am writing in behalf of a good ship which can- 
not speak for itseli-—The American Nurse. I am 
sure that she would object to your “flew, by fits 
and starts, around the world last year.” 

At best, your statement belittles. If asked for 
her record she might truthfully say: 

1) I am the only airplane to have flown both 
major oceans nonstop. 

2) From a beach in Japan I lifted from the 
sand and flew with a wing loading of 30 Ib. per 
sq. ft. The maximum theoretical limit for any 
airplane is 28 pounds per square foot. 

3) I hold the record of having flown farther 
over water than any other airplane. 

4) I am the only airplane ever to have flown 
the Pacific nonstop. 

Hvucu HeErnpon, Jr. 
President, A. T. W. (Around The 
World) Corp. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The Bellanca monoplane Miss Veedol, 
flew around the world July 28-Oct. 18, 
1931. Main delays were caused by a 
muddy field at Khabarovsk and the sus- 
picious Japanese Government. Rechris- 
tened The American Nurse, the ship 
started for Rome from Floyd Bennett 
Field, was lost far at sea on a night when 
the moon was in eclipse.—Ep. 
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SLOW vs FAST 






Efficient slowness may be the snail’s char- 





acteristic; but the modern world demands 





efficient speed, for the saving of both time 





and money. In many places the speedy 






Mimeograph is saving more than five thou- 





sand dollars yearly. For the quick and in- 






expensive duplication of all kinds of forms, 





. Golds- 
ibutors: 
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letters, bulletins, charts, etc., it stands supreme. 





Fraser, 
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This new GEM Doubledge 
Blade asks the opportunity to 
convince you that a rigid blade 
razor is best for your beard. 


For more than thirty years, GEM 
has played a straight game. We've 
waited until now to offer a double- 
edged blade, because we hadn’t yet 
perfected a double-edged blade 
that did not have to be curved in 
the frame. 


We not only had to design a better 
blade, but we had to devise a 
completely different frame to fit it. 


And we spent $660,000 to create 
a more efficient one. 


Unit construction. No removable parts. 
Unbreakable and unwearable. Heavier, 
handier, handsomer. And too simple to 
go wrong. 


Crowded with exclusive, patented fea- 


Gem Safety Razor Corp. 
Dept. T2, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
I'm willing to treat my 
beard to comfort at your 
expense. Mail me my FREE 
Gem Doubledge Blade 





tures, including dual-alignment, which 
sets the blade so accurately that it can’t 
scuff the face or skip a hair. 


The correct shaving angle is shaped in 
the beveled head, which lies flat to the 
cheek and compels you to shave with 
the swift, long, gliding stroke that the 
barber uses. 


GEM Doubledge Blades are num- 
bered on each side, and the frame pro- 
tectively covers and holds one edge in 
reserve until the other is worked to the 
limit of its keenness. 


The new Micromatic GEM is designed 
to fit both single- and double-edged 
GEM Blades—whose deep, wedge- 
edge makes ’em last 50% longer. 


Made of 50% thicker surgical steel— 
steel that must be 100% sound and flaw- 
less. And no face can sprout stubble 
tough enough to baffle blades of 
such supreme quality. 


There’s only one GEM and it’s only 
one dollar. Gold-plated everywhere and 
sold there, too. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Opener 


For the first time since his speech of ac- 
ceptance in August, Herbert Hoover 
stepped briefly outside his réle of Presi- 
dent of the U. S. last week to become a 
Republican nominee actively seeking re- 
election. In Washington with Mrs. Hoo- 
ver and his usual retinue he boarded a 
Pennsylvania R. R. special train, all spick 
& span with new paint. It looked like 
rain. Two raincoats were put aboard his 
private car for rear platform appearances. 
Ahead of the special ran a pilot locomo- 
tive over rails carefully inspected a few 
hours before, over switches spiked down 
hard. In his car Candidate Hoover 
touched up his first full-length stump 
speech which was to open his campaign at 
Des Moines. 

Des Moines awaited him with mixed 
emotions. Republican leaders had care- 
fully picked a large audience from all over 
Iowa to hear his address. Possible heck- 
lers had been weeded out. Milo Reno, 
farm strike leader, was to stage a protest 
parade by his discontented followers. 
Washington earlier in the week had heard 
ugly stories of “half a dozen rotten eggs” 
to be apportioned to each marcher but 
both Democrats and Republicans insisted 
the President would be subjected to no 
discourtesy. Some G. O. P. strategists 
thought a Hoover speech in Republican 
Iowa would be wasted effort but last week 
the state-wide straw poll of the Des 
Moines Register & Tribune stood 45.- 
509 votes for Roosevelt, 27.981 for 
Hoover. 

@ Last spring President Hoover asked 
Crooner Rudy Vallée for a “good song.” 
Last month Poet Christopher Morley re- 
vealed that what the President thought 
the country needed was a “great poem.” 
Last week President Hoover had sent 
greetings to oldtime Funnymen Weber & 
Fields on their Golden Jubilee. telling them 
that what the country needed was “a re- 
soundingly good new joke.” 

@ Roscoe Conkling Simmons. Chicago 
Negro who seconded the Hoover renom- 
ination in June, led to the White House 
150 representatives of the “Republican 
Joint National Planning Committee to Get 
out the Negro Vote.” spread them out on 
the south lawn. President Hoover ap- 
peared on the White House portico. “Oh. 
Mr. President,” declared Roscoe Conkling 
Simmons, “distress has overtaken us. We 
come to you in our heaviest hour. Some 
lew have gone so far as to say you do not 
believe in human equality. We have been 
told our party has deserted the old faith. 
Speak, Mr. President, speak!” An emo- 
tional murmur ran through the black 


crowd. President Hoover spoke: “The 
friendship of our party for the American 
Negro has endured unchanged for 70 years. 
.. . Our party will not abandon or de- 
part from its traditional duty toward the 
American Negro.” Then President Hoover 


; 





© Ke ystone 
Roscor COoNKLING SIMMONS 
“Oh, Mr. President! Speak! Speak | ad 


shook hands with his fellow Republicans, 
was photographed with them. 

@ While President Hoover was laying the 
cornerstone for the new Post Office De- 
partment building on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, one Edward Wells, war veteran, yelled 
“hurrah for Roosevelt!” Police clapped 
Veteran Wells in jail. said he was drunk 
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THE CONGRESS 


Democratic Senate 


If the 72nd Congress should be unex- 
pectedly called into special session next 
week, the Senate as well as the House 
would be Democratic. On paper the Re- 
publicans lost control of the upper body 
last week when Colorado’s Governor 
Adams appointed Democrat Walter 
Walker, newspaper publisher (Grand Junc- 
tion Sentinel) to the vacancy caused by 
the death of Republican Senator Charles 
Winfield Waterman. Present Senate line- 
up: Democrats, 48; Republicans, 47; 
Farmer Laborite, 1. Enveloped in legal 
uncertainty was the question of whether 
Senator-designate Walker would take his 
seat Dec. 5 or whether Colorado would 
elect a short-term Senator in November. 


REPUBLICANS 
Sium psters 


None of the problems before us is 
greater than the problems of the home and 
the children.—President Hoover. 

President Hoover's splendid leadership 
and guidance have prevented a panic— 
Vice President Curtis 

We must put on a fighting campaign for 
the election of President Hoover—Calvin 
Coolidge. 

With characteristic insight and vision 
Mr. Hoover has directed a foreign policy 
establishing new landmarks in all direc- 
tions.—Secretary of State Stimson. 

President Hoover has mastered the 
forces of destruction, laid the foundations 
for recovery, earned the right to complete 
the task of reconstruction—Secretary of 
the Treasury Mills. 

I don’t go in for predictions but I'll tell 
vou Herbert Hoover and Charles Curtis 
are going to be re-elected—Republican Na- 
tional Chairman Sanders. 

President Hoover’s leadership is the 
strongest single force working against the 
Depression—Undersecretary of the Treas- 
ury Ballantine. 

To displace President Hoover at this 
critical juncture would be a real calamity 
for the whole world—Mrs. Dolly Curtis 
Gann. 

Had the President failed us, it is not too 
much to say there would not have been a 
bank open in America today—Kansas’ 
Senator Capper. 

In setting up his great reconstruction 
plan President Hoover has had one funda- 
mental object in view and that is to pro- 
tect, from disaster the American home— 
Secretary of War Hurley. 

Our nation was fortunate enough to 
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have as its commander-in-chief a man with 
sufficient breadth of vision to direct vigor- 
ous and well-planned counter attacks at 
strategic points—Secretary of Commerce 
Chapin. 

President Hoover’s pians must be car- 
ried forward without interruption—Mrs. 
Thomas Alva Edison. 

Such were last week’s battle cries in the 
Republican national campaign as it crept 
into its final month. All G. O. Partisans 
were saying approximately the same thing: 
“Hoover saved the country from wrack 
and ruin; give him a chance to finish the 
job.” Such a defensive drive was difficult 
to make because the electorate, battered 
by hard times, seemed in no mood to be 
sweetly reasoned out of its grouch against 
the Administration. Most Republican 
managers, despite their required official 
optimism, admitted off the record that the 
party had on its hands an ominous, per- 
haps hopeless fight. 

Foremost campaigner for the President 
was short, ruddy, big-nosed Ogden Liv- 
ingston Mills. As Secretary of the Treas- 
ury he had lived, slept and slaved with 
the Hoover reconstruction program since 
its inception last year. Its details he knew 
by rote. On the stump he became its great- 
est expounder and expositor. 

Before he left Washington last week to 
campaign to the Pacific Coast and back 
in the tracks of Governor Roosevelt, 
Secretary Mills was reminded of his failure 
to put the Hoover record across in Maine. 
He apologized: “I was in Maine five hours. 
Three of them were spent playing golf and 
the State went Democratic. I should have 
played more golf.” A fact: due to stupid- 
ity at national G. O. P. headquarters, no 
Hoover-Curtis posters reached Maine in 
time for the September election. 

Michigan Republicans in Detroit heard 
Secretary Mills refer to “a new light in 
the east, the rising sun of a new day.” At 
St. Louis he attacked Governor Roosevelt 
for “misrepresenting” President Hoover in 
his speeches, warned that this will be the 
most important election since 1864 (Lin- 
coln’s second). The Mills speeches were 
solid, earnest pieces of partisan rhetoric; 
they did not visibly arouse the electorate. 


Vice President Curtis was conducting 
the same sort of small-town, one-ring- 
circus tour as four years ago. As in 1928 
he floored his audiences with oratorical 
extravagances, staggered them with tariff 
statistics, lost his temper when heckled. 
He had one standard speech for delivery 
everywhere. Excerpt: “After every great 
war, hard times have followed. We have 
gone through many such periods, but our 
people have always come out and gone 
forward until today our nation is the lead- 
ing nation of the world.” Alone on the 
stump, the Vice President travelled from 
town to town in an ordinary Pullman in- 
stead of the private railroad car of 1928. 

From West Virginia he headed into 
Oklahoma where he spoke at such places 
as Nash, Jet, Cherokee, Ponca City. At 
Pawhuska, Kaw Indians were joined by 
Osages and Pawnees in putting on war 
paint & feathers to welcome their fellow 
tribesman. Along the way were barbecues, 
stomp dances, W. C. T. U. receptions 


Secretary of War Hurley carried his 
campaign for the Hoover recovery pro- 
gram flamboyantly into Tennessee. At 
Johnson City he was heckled and booed 
because of his opposition to the Bonus, his 
treatment of the B. E. F. When a police- 
man started to oust the heckler, Secretary 
Hurley exclaimed: “Let him alone. Let 
him earn his money. Such demonstrations 
are prompted by reports of the American 
Legion convention broadcast by a Boston 
ward-heeling politician who never saw the 
inside of a U.S. uniform. . . .* Yes, I’m 
opposed to the Bonus and I’ve got nerve 
enough to say so but Governor Roosevelt 
hasn’t had the nerve to come out in the 
open on the question [see p. 9].” 


An ulcerated tooth kept Secretary of 
Agriculture Hyde off the stump. After 
talking himself hoarse in Connecticut, 
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CAMPAIGNER MILLS 
“I should have played more golf.” 


Secretary of Labor Doak rested up at 
“Notre Nid” (“Our Nest’), his Potomac 
home, before invading West Virginia and 
Illinois. Alice Roosevelt Longworth was 
to make her single contribution to the 
Hoover campaign in the form of a speech 
at Indianapolis in mid-October. Calvin 
Coolidge, whose Hoover appeals have so 
far been only in writing, was scheduled to 
raise his voice for the party in Manhat- 
tan Oct. 11. Republican headquarters had 
260 volunteer stumpsters of high & low 
degree to turn loose in the Mid-West. 
Four former presidents-general of the 
D. A. R. were about to go to work for 
the Hoover-Curtis ticket. 

The man directly responsible for this 
G. O. P. campaign was plump, easy-going 
National Chairman Everett Sanders. A 
small-bore Indiana politician, he appeared 
to his colleagues to be completely swamped 
by the magnitude of his job. Last week in 

*Apparently a reference to Boston’s Mayor 
Curley who attended the Legion convention, 
flayed the War Department for shooting down 


bonuseers “like dogs.” Mayor Curley’s record 


shows no War service 


Manhattan he beamed serious good cheer 
“The campaign,” he insisted, “is going 
along very well. We are in splendid con- 
dition. The country is Republican by sey. 
eral million votes. We have a good Re. 
publican Presideni. . . . The tour of Goy- 
ernor Roosevelt through the West has tre. 
mendously helped the Republican party, 

Such public talk was at violent odd; 
with the private conversation of subordi- 
nate G. O. Partisans who complained that 
headquarters was badly muddled, that th 
party was headed for sure defeat unless 
Chairman Sanders produced a last-minute 
miracle.* 

More realistic in his outlook than Chair. 
man Sanders was Samuel S. Koenig, Nev 
York City’s Republican boss, who las 


week denied knowledge of a startling 
“deal” for Hoover votes in New York 
City (see p. 10). Said he: “President 


Hoover must lead his own campaign 
That’s the only way he can assure success 
He must realize he’s on the defensive. Th 
efforts of his Cabinet are good but their 
effect is only local. . . . Mr. Roosevelt is 
making headway because he’s in a one- 
sided contest with no one opposing him 
He’s been making a clever demagogic ap- 
peal and he’s had things all his own way 
Polls. A Columbia University study 
of straw votes last month revealed that 
the most accurate presidential poll ever 
conducted was that of the Hearstpapers 
in 1928 when the Hoover election was pre- 
dicted with an average error of only 5% 
of the popular vote in each State. This 
year’s Hearst poll last week showed 
Hoover 138,598; Roosevelt, 192,590 


The Columbia study found that the 
1928 Literary Digest poll, though larger 
and more systematic, indicated onl 
“average performance,” with a tendency 
to over-predict Republican majorities 
This was attributed to dominant re- 
publicanism in the Literary Digest’s mail- 
ing list of telephone and automobile 
users. 

Last week the Digest made this year’s 
race seem nip & tuck when it announced 
102,185 Roosevelt ballots in its straw vote 
to 100,323 for Hoover. It printed a por- 
trait of Mr. Hoover on its cover. While 
it was releasing the figures quoted above, 
the Literary Digest had at press this 
week’s issue (out Oct. 6) with reports 
from 20 states: Roosevelt, 
Hoover 325.845. Of this Roosevelt total 
only some 25,000 came from five Solid 
South States. The New York vote stood 
Roosevelt, 117,282; Hoover, 106,708 
Governor Roosevelt was ahead 2-to-1 in 
California, well ahead in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, West 
Virginia, Colorado, Montana. President 
Hoover led only in New England and New 
Jersey. Office gossip said that next week's 
Digest totals are about 510,000 Roosevelt 
365,000 Hoover. 


*Last week Chairman Sanders found himsel! 
a defendant in a suit brought by the producer 0! 
a four-reel Hoover cinema entitled Master 0/ 
Emergencies. The producer claimed the G. 0. P. 
committee had kept a negative of the film, was 
selling the picture at cut rates in violation of its 
contract. The court restrained distribution 0! 
Master of Emergencies 
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DEMOCRATS 
“That’s a Secret” 


President Hoover is prepared to lose a 
million or so votes by his stand against 
immediate cashing of the Soldier Bonus 
(and his sour remarks about the B. E. F.). 
For weeks his managers have been loudly 
demanding that the Democratic national 
ticket also declare itself on the Bonus in 
the hope of thus eliminating it as a cam- 
paign issue. Last week in Manhattan Vice 
Presidential Nominee Garner announced: 

“I’ve made no statement on the bonus 
and I don’t intend to make any.” 

Governor Roosevelt continued to keep 
the country guessing as to his position. 
The Republican Press, swearing that the 
Bonus could not be straddled, flayed his 
silence as cowardly evasion. When news- 
hawks on his special train asked him 
bluntly where he stood or when he would 
speak out one way or the other, the Demo- 
cratic nominee waggled a playful finger at 
them and smilingly replied: “That’s a 
secret.” 

At Sumnick’s Place 

Last week Farmer Gus Sumnick had im- 
portant company for mid-day dinner at his 
1.200-acre place near Waterloo, Neb. 
Twenty-eight miles out from Omaha drove 
no less a person than Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, trailed by a hundred automo- 
biles full of family & friends. Several 
thousand country folk flocked to the up- 
to-date Sumnick farm for a look at the 
Democratic nominee for President. 

Sun-bronzed Farmer Sumnick, coatless 
ind with suspenders over his blue shirt, 
greeted Governor Roosevelt on the elm- 
shaded lawn before his large, well-built 
house. He introduced his wife who wore 
her hair in the pompadour style of 25 
vears ago, his eleven sons and daughters. 
“You've got a regular Roosevelt family,” 
remarked T. R.’s fifth cousin, father of 
five. A chicken dinner, cooking since 5 
a. m., was served at tables on the lawn. 
Smacking over it Governor Roosevelt told 
his host: “I’ve eaten a lot of meals since 
I left home but this is the best yet.’ Af- 
terwards he was driven out to inspect 
barn, hog lot. corn crib, silo, tractor, 
threshing machine. “Mighty fine! Mighty 
fine!” the Governor repeated. “You 
know, I’ve lived on a farm for 50 vears.” 
Mrs. Roosevelt gamely climbed barbed- 
wire fences. At the thresher the entire 
party was deluged with chaff. Before Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt started back to Omaha, 
Farmer Sumnick, his words edged with a 
German accent, made this carefully stage- 
managed speech, to his guest. : 

“We're Republicans but we've got 
eleven votes for you in our family and 
we'd have two more if the youngsters were 
of voting age. At the price quoted when 
Hoover was inaugurated the 30,000 bu. of 
corn I'm now harvesting would be worth 
528.500 in Omaha. But instead it’s worth 


only $8,100, a clear drop of $20,400. And 
my 350 hogs at the price when Hoover be- 
came President would be worth $4,120, 
but at this year’s prices would bring only 
DI.OTS. 


The drop in my corn and hogs 





totals $23,505. If Hoover and his Farm 
Board had kept their hands off, I’d be 
from $75,000 to $85,000 better off today 
than I am after four years of Hoover.” 


The last week of the Roosevelt tour 
was made up largely of bold bids for in- 
surgent Republican support of the Demo- 
cratic ticket. At Lamy, N. Mex. in the 
station crowd, Governor Roosevelt 
spotted Republican Senator Bronson Cut- 
ting whom he had known “since he wore 
short pants.” The Governor invited the 
Senator up to the rear platform of his 
private car. Senator Cutting clambered 
aboard, shook Governor Roosevelt’s hand, 
waved to the crowd, said nothing. Three 
days prior Senator Cutting had lost con- 
trol of the G. O. P. State organization to 
Albert Gallatin Simms, new -husband of 
Mark Hanna’s daughter Ruth McCor- 
mick, and has resigned as national com- 
mitteeman. His appearance with Governor 
Roosevelt was a signal to New Mexico’s 
“Progressives” to vote Democratic. 

At McCook, Neb. (pop. 6.688) 
Governor Roosevelt greeted Republican 
Senator William Norris as “the very per- 
fect gentle knight of American progressive 
ideals.” Declared the Democratic nomi- 
nee: “Senator Norris, I go along with you 
because you follow in their footsteps— 
‘radical’ like Jefferson, ‘demagog’ like 
Jackson, ‘idealist’ like Lincoln, ‘wild’ like 
Theodore Roosevelt, ‘theorist’ like Wil- 
son.”” Replied Nebraska’s Senior Senator: 
“What this country needs is another 
Roosevelt in the White House.” 

At Milwaukee Governor Roosevelt did 
not mention the La Follettes by name but 
angled for their support by praising Wis- 
consin’s “liberal traditions” and defend- 
ing the State University’s “intellectual 
freedom.” 

Chicago Democrats had their orders 
from their mayor and boss, Anton Cermak. 
when Governor Roosevelt’s train rolled 
into Union Station at 9 p. m. Two 
hundred thousand of them from every 
city ward were on hand. Like ghosts from 
the last century, they staged a torchlight 
parade, with oil-cloth capes and kerosene 
flambeaux on long poles. Men in linen 
dusters carried red fireballs aloft. Bands 
blared, whistles shrieked, sidewalk crowds 
roared. It took Governor Roosevelt, in 
a huge white touring car. 45 minutes to 
edge his way seven blocks through the 
human pack to his hotel. Not for years 
had Chicago seen such a turnout, even 
under Big Bill Thompson. 

After watching the Yankees beat the 
Cubs in the third game of the World 
Series (see p. 19). Governor Roosevelt 
attended a mammoth dinner at the Hotel 
Stevens, once more declared himself 
wringing Wet, promised to open the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair next June as President 
of the U. S. On all sides he heard that 
Cook County and Illinois were already 
his. 

After a brief stop in Detroit, he sped 
back to Albany, turned abruptly from 
national to local politics. On the eve of 
the . Democratic State convention the 
Tammany tiger was again on the rampage 
(see p. 10). 





“Krum Elbow” & Mortgages 

On his Western campaign trip Governor 
Roosevelt frequently introduced himself 
to rural audiences as a Hudson River 
Valley “farmer.” His reference was to the 
agricultural operations carried on at 
“Krum Elbow,” his mother’s 1,000-acre 
estate at Hyde Park, N. Y. Roiled by 
such talk, Henry Field, lowa’s Republican 
Senatorial nominee, last month blurted 
out: “At Krum Elbow there is no hog lot 
but there are a pole ground and tennis 
court. What appears to be a silo is an 
elevated water tower for care of the lawn 
and the sunken garden. What looks like 
a hen-house is really a glass-enclosed hot- 
house,” 


Last week the Democratic National 
Committee rushed to the defense of 
“Krum Elbow” as a real farm. West- 


moreland Davis, onetime Governor of 
Virginia, now publisher of Southern Farm 
Magazine and proprietor of a 2,400-acre 
estate near Leesburg, had just returned 
from Hyde Park. Through the National 
Committee he declared: “On my visit I 
found a herd of Guernsey cattle, dairy 
and horse barns, poultry houses, a silo 
filled with corn ensilage, farm horses, hogs 
and over 600 laying hens. The fields were 
in corn, alfalfa and pasture. There’s no 
pseudo silo and sunken garden. These 
are on an adjacent place owned by: the 
family of the late J. R. Roosevelt, a kins- 
man.” 

The Democratic nominee had ironically 
declared that President Hoover “for the 
first time has discovered that there is such 
a thing as a farm mortgage.” Shot back 
Secretary of the Treasury Mills last week 
from St. Louis: 

“Let me remind my lifelong friend and 
neighbor, Governor Roosevelt, whose 
country estate on the Hudson, which be- 
came his ‘farm’ overnight, is not mort- 
gaged any more than is my ‘farm,’ only 
six miles away [1.700 acres near Staats- 
burg]—that Herbert Hoover knows the 
meaning of ‘farm mortgage’ as few men in 
high position do. He was born on an Iowa 
farm. The ominous word ‘mortgage’ must 
be among his earliest recollections. It was 
burned into his memory and he has not 
forgotten it.” 

While Mr. Mills was speaking there 
was assembling in Chicago. at the Presi- 
dent's order, a meeting on farm mortgages 
attended by Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde, two R. F. C. directors and many 
an insurance man and joint stock land 
bank official. Upshot of much talk was 
that all hands would be as lenient as possi- 
ble on farm foreclosures, that R. F. C 
would be a liberal lender to private insti- 
tutions which refrain from putting the 
screws on the “honest farmer who tries to 
pay his debts.” 

In Washington, the President an- 
nounced that the Government will collect 
from some 200,000 wheat growers only 
25% of their total crop production loans 
($24,000,000). grant a moratorium on the 
balance until Congress can extend the time 
for repayment. 
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STATES & CITIES 


Brazen Deal 

Last week Tammany Hall, aided & 
abetted by the blowzy New York City Re- 
publican machine, pulled off a political 
deal incredibly brazen even for Tammany. 
Behind the deal lay implications reaching 
out of the municipal situation through the 
State, perhaps even into the national elec- 
tion. 

To keep the State judiciary out of pol- 
itics New York Democrats and Republi- 
cans have a habit of endorsing each other’s 
reputable candidates for the bench. Last 
week mousey little John Francis Curry, 
Tammany’s boss, summoned his followers 
to the Wigwam to prepare a Supreme 
Court slate for the Manhattan-Bronx dis- 
trict. First nominated was Aron Steuer, 
33-year-old son of Max Steuer, slick crook- 
defender and smart Tammany tactician. 
Then up rose John McNaboe, a Demo- 
cratic State Senator who had fought tooth 
& nail against the investigation of Tain- 
many scandals by the legislative commit- 
tee of which he was a minority member 
(Time, April 6, 1931, et seq.). 

“T am thrilled to nominate for the Su- 
preme Court,” declared Senator Mc- 
Naboe, “State Senator Samuel Hofstad- 
ter.” 

Senator Hofstadter was the Republican 
chairman of the same investigating com- 
mittee which, with the aid of Samuel Sea- 
bury, drove James John (“Jimmy”) Wal- 
ker out of the Mayor’s office. The Tam- 
many braves rocked with laughter. But 
the nomination was no joke. Boss Curry 
nodded his white little head and Tam- 
many stamped its approval upon the man 
who had caused it its severest recent 
anguish. 

Rejected by Tammany for nomination 
was Supreme Court Justice Samuel Rosen- 
man. Long Governor Roosevelt’s legal 
adviser, Justice Rosenman had been tem- 
porarily appointed to the bench by the 
Governor earlier this year. 


Simultaneously Republican Boss Sam 
Koenig assembled his docile cohorts at the 
National Republican Club to make up a 
Manhattan-Bronx judicial ticket. Senator 
Hofstadter was nominated with a whoop 
—and so was young Democrat Steuer. 
Thus effectively closed to New York vo- 
ters was all choice between bench candi- 
dates.* 


What the quids & quos of this deal 
were, nobody but Bosses Curry & Koenig 
knew for certain. But shocking to Press 
and citizens was the spectacle of the two 
parties on the eve of a red hot election 
playing hand in glove. 

That there was a direct connection be- 
tween the bargain and the New York 
mayoralty nobody doubted. Last week the 
question of whether the city would elect 
a new Mayor in November was before the 


*Last year a similar deal was effected in 
Brooklyn when John H. McCooey Jr., young 
son of the local Democratic boss was approved 
by Republicans for the Supreme Court in return 
for Democratic approval of Meier Steinbrink, 
local G. O. P. boss, for the same bench. 


State Court of Appeals. Tammany seemed 
as bent as ever upon putting ~ “Jimmy” 
Walker back in City Hall. Citizen Walker, 
stranded aboard the Italian Liner Rex at 
Gibraltar (see p. 15) exclaimed: “My po- 
litical future is at stake.” This week 
Tammany is to hold a nominating conven- 
tion, on the eve of which “Jimmy” Walker 
was supposed to arrive triumphantly like 
Napoleon from Elba to be renamed for his 
old job. The Rex’s breakdown cancelled 
this act as Citizen Walker, late as usual, 
sailed on the Europa, due to arrive after 
the convention. 


The Hofstadter endorsement by Tam- 
many deprived local Republicans of the 
chance of raising a graft-&-corruption cry 
Democratic 


against the nominee for 








Underwood & Underwood 


SAMUEL HOFSTADTER 


His victims embraced him. 


Mayor. Boss Curry had silenced the issue 
he dreaded most. Most observers thought 
the deal included the nomination by Boss 
Koenig of a flabby Republican over whom 
“Jimmy” Walker could walk back to city 
hall with the least trouble. 

What did Boss Koenig get? Despite 
denials, even Republicans were sure that 
Tammany had been gotten to promise to 
withhold enough votes from Governor 
Roosevelt in the national election to let 
New York go for Herbert Hoover. 

The mayoral situation was further com- 
plicated by the presence of Joseph Vincent 
McKee in city hall. In a month busy, 
honest, economizing Acting Mayor McKee 
had gained immense popularity. He 
wanted to stay in office. But Tammany 
would have none of him because his 
economy campaign pinched job-holders 
severely. Last week there was talk that 
Mr. McKee, a Bronx Democrat independ- 
ent of Tammany, might head an inde- 
pendent ticket against Tammany’s Walker. 

Tammany’s political focus next shifted 
to Albany where the Democratic State 
Convention is being held this week. In 
prospect was a hot fight between Governor 
Roosevelt backing Herbert Lehman for the 





gubernatorial nomination and Tammany 
supporting Albany’s Mayor John Boyd 
Thacher. Brooding over the confused 
scene was Alfred Emanuel Smith. Citizen 
Smith favored the Lehman momination 
but he was bound by pledges of  nop- 
interference with Tammany’s wishes which 
he had given at the Chicago convention 
That the G. O. P. would nominate William 
Joseph (“Wild Bill”) Donovan—Irish 
Roman Catholic, an American Legionary 
—for Governor impressed upon the Demo. 
crats at Albany the necessity of picking 
the most likely candidate to win. 

Governor Roosevelt’s relations with 
Tammany were strained almost to the 
breaking point. Its turn-down of Justice 
Rosenman in Manhattan was a direct slap 
at him on local patronage. If it succeeded 
in defeating Mr. Lehman at Albany and 
then encumbered the party ticket with 
Walker’s renomination in New York City 
Governor Roosevelt’s chances of carrying 
New York State would become slim in- 
deed. But the Democratic presidential 
nominee still had one mighty weapon with 
which to bludgeon Tammany into line— 
prospective Federal patronage. Boss Curry 
knew only too well that as far as Federal 
jobs were concerned Governor Roosevelt 
could, if elected, put Tammany on starva- 
tion rations for four years. 


CATASTROPHE 
San Eusebio 

When Governor James Rumsey Bev- 
erley advocated birth control to check 
the fast-growing population of Puerto 
Rico he stirred up a wasp’s nest of indig- 
nation. But Puerto Ricans regard Nature's 
population-reducing visits with fatalistic 
equanimity. Every few years a hurricane 
kills a few hundred of them, destroys 
their-homes and crops. They name the 
hurricane for the saint on whose day it 
occurred, then forget about it. When on 
the day of San Eusebio last week the sea 
became still under a windless sky, natives 
were suddenly reminded of the hours pre- 
ceding the hurricane of San Felipe four 
years ago (Time, Sept. 24, 1928). They 
gathered in clusters, looking southeast. 
A few boarded up their windows. Others 
did nothing until police began herding 
them into their least flimsy churches and 
schoolhouses. 

As usual the storm was quickly over. 
Spinning out of the Atlantic, it swiped at 
the Virgin Islands, killing 15 persons and 
leaving St. Thomas littered with wreckage. 
Then its full force struck Puerto Rico 
at the northeastern tip, moved across the 
northern part of the island and was gone 
to blow itself out against the mountains of 
Haiti. San Juan, the populous capital, 
was sharply ripped by the storm’s 120-m 
p. h. vortex. Lesser villages were torn 
from the hillsides. In all, 217 Puerto 
Ricans were killed, 2,219 injured, 75.000 
left homeless. Next day Governor Bev- 
erley flew over the devastated areas. re 
ported that the entire banana crop was 
destroyed. that coffee and tobacco had 
suffered a 530° loss, citrus fruits nearly 
90%. 
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CRIME 
After the Ball 


In even hotter water than Amos ’n 
Andy’s Kingfish of the Mystic Knights 
of the Sea was the Director General of 
the Loyal Order of Moose last week. 
Pennsylvania's Senator James John 
(“Puddler Jim”) Davis, longtime (1921- 
30) Secretary of Labor, who took charge 
of the Moose in 1906 and boosted their 
membership from 247 to 600,000, was on 
trial in  Manhattan’s Federal Court 
charged with conspiracy to conduct an 
interstate lottery. In the same boat with 
the Moose was the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, two of whose officers were also 
indicted two months ago (Time, Aug. 29). 
Purse-lipped Senator Davis, up for re- 
election this autumn, had asked to be 
tried first. 

When the Court recessed last week 
after a fortnight of hearings, to permit 
Jewish jurors to celebrate Rosh Hasha- 
nah, the Government had concluded its 
case. It had tried to show that in 1930-31 
several Moose charity balls were held 
throughout the land, the tickets to which 
entered purchasers in raffles for sizeable 
cash awards. During the two years 
$2,200,000 was taken in. Mooseheart 
(Ill.) orphanage, for whose benefit the 
balls were ostensibly staged, got $250,000. 
Of the remainder, some $400,000 went 
to promoters Bernard C. McGuire & 
Theodore G. Miller of the Moose “propa- 
gatior. Department,” $200,000 was re- 
funded in prizes, $173,000 went to Moose 
Davis, the balance to local and national 
Moose. organizations. Promoter Miller’s 
contract to arrange the brotherhood’s 
lottery-balls was signed, he testified, “with 
the approval and knowledge of the 
Supreme Council and Director General 
Davis.” 

Learned counsel pleaded the defense: 
Charles Henry Tuttle, onetime U. S. At- 
torney (New York), and Joseph E 
Davies, onetime Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission. President William 
Green of A. F. of L., Senator Copeland of 
New York and Washington, Merchant 
Julius Garfinckel came to praise the de- 
fendant’s character. So did Edward 
(“Just Call Me Eddie’) McCloskey, ex- 
prize-fighting Mayor of Johnstown, Pa., 
who offered B. E. F. mendicants a home 
and then had to run them out. Said 
Mayor McCloskey: “I didn’t think the 
Hoover Administration was so dumb as 
to put on anything like this before elec- 
tion, with the Senator being one of their 
big shots. You can see from this that I’m 
not a friend of the Administration, but I 
will say I'm a friend of Senator Davis. 
It's tough for the Senator to have to de- 
fend himself for doing things for widows 
and orphans.” 

Three members of the Supreme 
Council, including onetime Mayor Wil- 
liam F. Broening of Baltimore, appeared 
to testify that neither the council nor 
Moose Davis had any cognizance of Pro- 
moter McGuire’s contract. Case for the 
defense was that although almost every 
other Moose in the country was aware 


of the lottery, Moose Davis was in total 
ignorance. True, he had attended a ban- 
quet and personally presented lottery prof- 
its to Mooseheart, but he did not neces- 
sarily know whence the money came. 
True, a consignment of lottery tickets 
had reached his Pittsburgh office, but 
Moose Davis was rarely there. Since 
1930, when he sold the organization de- 
partment to Moose Fred W. Jones (his 
financial agent) and Moose Joseph A. 
Jenkins (his secretary) for $600,000 (with 
no written agreement), Moose Davis had 
devoted all his energies to the U. S. 
Senate, had little inner knowledge of 
Moose machinations. It was claimed that 
the $173,000, part of which paid off a 
note of Mrs. Davis’, part of which found 
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total ignorance. 


its way into Moose Davis’ bank account, 
was part payment for control of the or- 
ganization department through which 
Moose Davis had for years collected the 
major portion of every Moose initiation 
fee. 

Also present in the Moose financial 
snarl was an item of $125,000 which the 
Supreme Lodge had voted Moose Davis 
last year and which he had inexplicably 
turned over to the department which he 
had relinquished. The Court wanted to 
know why. “Your Honor,” replied Moose 
Jenkins, “that’s one of the extraordinary 
things he has done.: He does things dif- 
ferent from what you and I would do and 
that’s why he is an extraordinary man.” 

Just before Senator Davis was to have 
taken the witness stand, an alarmed and 
voluble juror telephoned defense counsel. 
reported that an alternate juror was “poi- 
soning the rest of the jury” against the 
Senator. When informed of this call the 
judge promptly declared a_ mistrial, 
cleared the alternate juror after his col- 
leagues denied anything improper in his 
conduct. The talkative juror, who had 
been drinking, was held for possible con- 
tempt of court and Moose Davis asked to 
have his trial set over until after election. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Smith’s New Outlook 

An event of political rather than pub- 
lishing importance was last week’s ap- 
pearance of the first issue of The New 
Outlook edited by Alfred Emanuel Smith.* 
Theodore Roosevelt had thundered to the 
country from this same editorial chair 
and, before him, Lyman Abbott and Henry 
Ward Beecher. Now readers cocked ears 
to a voice it had heard often in the Press 
and over the “raddio.” 

Introduced briefly by Publisher Frank 
Aloysius Tichenor, Editor Smith plunged 
into a three-page editorial opening the 
magazine as follows: 

“The New Outlook will check up once 
a month on what is taking place politically 
and the reason for it, on what is being 
done that should not be done and on what 
should be done that is not being done. 

. The New Outlook will join in the 
search for truth.” 

What followed in type was a political 
speech of the kind which only Democrat 
Smith can make. Through every line of 
it could be heard the sharp twang of his 
voice. It was packed with his public man- 
nerisms, salty with his unpolished rhetoric 
He spoke of the ‘tough winter” ahead. He 
made a forceful verb out of “gold-brick.” 
Democrats searched the editorial in vain 
for some reference to Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. Editor Smith was primed to 
talk about anything & everything con- 
nected with the 1932 campaign except the 
man his party nominated against his 
wishes at Chicago. The nearest he came 
to taking a direct crack at Nominee 
Roosevelt was: 

“We should stop talking about the For- 
gotten Man and about class distinctions. 

. . In no other country is there so little 
evidence of economic class hatred, so little 
encouragement to the Communist, the 
Fascist or the Junker. . . . Just now all of 
our people are in trouble. The old rich are 
the new poor. . The Forgotten Man is 
a myth and the sooner he disappears from 
the campaign the better it will be for the 
country.” 

Editor Smith flayed President Hoover 
for the manner in which he had handled 
R. F. C. relief. Democrat Atlee Pomerene 
who was put at the head of R. F. C. was 
referred to as “a man of mediocre ability.” 
The President, according to New Out- 
look’s new editor, had made direct aid to 
States for unemployment a “nullity,” 
had failed to put a man to work with 
R. F. C.’s $1,500,000,000 for self-liquidat- 
ing projects. 

Pointing to “a deep underlying dissat- 
isfaction with the present administration,” 
Editor Smith thought the Democrats were 
as good as elected. Said he: 

“The country is set for a change. . 
The Republican party must take the re- 
sponsibility for its own palpable and in- 
excusable mistakes. ... It blindly re- 


*Last week in Cleveland’ it was announced 
that the editors of defunct P«: ade, local weekly, 
would begin publishing The Midweek Pictorial 
Review. Promised for each issue (gratis) was 
an article by another inactive major politico 
Newton Diehl Baker. 
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fused to recognize bad times when they 
were upon us.... To all intents and 
purposes the campaign may be said to be 
over. The real question is what will the 
Democratic party do with its victory? ... 

“The first issue to be decided is what 
elements will control the party, because 
it must be admitted that the party is not 
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“The Forgotten Man is a myth.” 


united and that it is composed of a num- 
ber of conflicting elements and interests. 
With some of the elements and forces in 
the party I am completely out of sympa- 
thy, not for personal reasons, but because 
I believe they are inimical to the best in- 
terests of the country. In my opinion the 
Democratic party must purge itself of 
these influences if it is to serve the nation 
in this crisis.’* 

The balance of New Outlook was a 
dreary waste of routine monthly method- 
ology. Great names tagged dull articles. 
Owen D. Young droned along about un- 
employment and municipal economy. 
Archibald Roosevelt rehashed the pur- 
poses of the National Economy League. 
Chairman Franklin Fort of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board told how the 
Government is trying to help young 
couples own their own homes without a 
direct cash loan. Jay N. (“‘Ding’’) Darling 
discussed the August farm strike in his 
own Iowa. Incongruously sprinkled in 
were bits of Ogden Nash’s flighty doggerel. 
Readers could only conclude that, if 
Editor-in-Chief Smith was really responsi- 
ble for the content and make-up of his 
New Outlook, he was still a better poli- 
tician than an editor. 








*The conservative eastern wing of Democracy 
dreads nothing so much as the possible appoint- 
ment of William Gibbs McAdoo as Secretary of 
the Treasury. Last week “positive assurances” 
emanated from the Roosevelt camp that under 
no circumstances would Mr. McAdoo be let into 
a Roosevelt Cabinet. In Washington there was 
speculation to the effect that John William Davis 
might be made Secretary of State, Newton Diehl 
Baker, Attorney General. 


Kid Glove Contest 
Country clubs were torn into factions, 
Yalemen turned against Harvardmen, 


Vanderbilts against Harrimans, horsemen 
against non-horsemen, Manhasset against 
Sagamore Hill in the 1st Congressional 
District of New York last week. Even 
the several hundred thousand plain people 
inhabiting Long Island were aware that 
an unusual contest was being waged be- 
tween curly-headed, soft-eyed Cornelius 
Vanderbilt (“Sonny”) Whitney* and big, 
bluff Robert Low Bacon for the latter’s 
seat in Congress. 

The opponents handled their campaigns 
with kid rather than loaded gloves, but 
each_ bestirred himself energetically. 
Democrat Whitney, his beauteous second 
wife, three station wagons, a touring car 
and a four-piece band proceeded up & 
down the island making naive, earnest lit- 
tle speeches at village corners. Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s hunter took a ribbon at the Piping 
Rock Horse Show. Republican Bacon’s 
wife won two ribbons for table decora- 
tions at the Westbury Flower Show. The 
arch-Republican Herald Tribune reported 
the Whitney campaign on its society page. 
The Bacons gave a political tea party for 
700 members of the Nassau County Fed- 
eration of Republican Women. Last 
month at the home of the W.O..N. P. R.’s 
vivacious Pauline Morton Sabin, no less a 
partisan than Alfred Emanuel Smith had 
officiated at Candidate Whitney’s political 
baptism. The first pitfall into which the 
candidate tumbled was admitting that he 
voted for Herbert Hoover in 1928. 

Son of the late sportsman Harry Payne 
Whitney, grandson of Cleveland’s Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Whitney is 33. He pulled bow oar on 
Yale’s varsity crew, was sued for breach 
of promise by a dancer after graduation. 
He inherited over one-quarter of his 
father’s $77,000,000 estate. He chairmans 
the boards of Pan American Airways and 
Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting Co. He 
has two children by his first wife, Marie 
Norton, whose No. 2 husband is Poloist 
William Averell Harriman. His present 
wife, the former Gwladys Hopkins of Phil- 
adelphia, is niece of the Marquise de 
Polignac, races hunters, has been presented 
at Buckingham Palace. Long Island plain 
folk last week followed the young couple’s 
entourage, rubbed elbows with them as 
often as possible, listened to Candidate 
Whitney declare the campaign issues were 
too complex to be discussed briefly. 

Candidate Whitney. endorses the entire 
Democratic platform as “swell,” recom- 
mends downward tariff revision, Congres- 
sional investigation of the B. E. F.’s ejec- 
tion from Washington, the establishment 
of local boards of “patriotic citizens” 
throughout the nation to pass on cases of 
needy veterans for whom the full Bonus 
would be cashed instanter. Observers 
sensed that his last proposal was a trial 
balloon sent up by the national ticket. 

Robert Low Bacon, 48, oldtime Harvard 


*Since his nomination Mr. Whitney has asked 
his friends to drop the “Sonny” (too ingenuous), 
directed his office force to omit the Vanderbilt 
(too plutocratic). 


crewman, is the son of the late Rober 
Bacon, Ambassador to France and Secre- 
tary of State. He is Wet, an easy-going 
but dogged foe of immediate Bonus pay. 
ment. In Congress he has been regular, 
unspectacular, 

Sharpest blow in the Long Island con- 
test was aimed at Nominee Whitney by 











Keystone 
CANDIDATE WHITNEY & WIFE 
He thinks the platform is “swell.” 


sharp-tongued Editor Julian Starkweather 
Mason of the Society-struck New York 
Evening Post: “He has conducted the 
usual amateur campaign. . Stories of 
his heavy contributions to the Democratic 
campaign fund grew. . .. Reports in- 
creased that his party managers did not 
expect him to win but were going to ‘take 
care of him if Roosevelt won by giving 
him Trubee Davison’s job [Assistant 
Secretary of War for Aeronautics] at 
Washington. ... Young men with the 
political morals of Cornelius V. Whitney 
should not be welcomed to our public life 
On the contrary, they should be firmly 
told to stay at home.” 


——>—— 


See-Saw 

On the night of last April’s primary in 
Illinois, James Simpson Jr., 27. tow- 
headed, horse-fancying son of the then 
chairman of Marshall Field & Co., thought 
he had won the Republican nomination 
for Congress in the Suburban roth 
(“North Shore’) district. In May the 
official count gave the nomination to State 
Representative Ralph Church by 73 votes. 
A recount failed to change the outcome 
Mr. Simpson took his case to court, was 
last week declared winner by 45 votes. 
Candidate Church announced he would 
run independently in November on the 
issue of whether Nominee Simpson should 
“be sent to Congress to stifle the investi- 
gation of the two-billion-dollar Insull 
wreckage,” Candidate Simpson’s father 


having meantime been called in as strong: 
man torun the Insull operating companies. 
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THE LEAGUE 
Bankrupt? 


Certain weird sounds issuing from the 
rostrum of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations last week were only President 
Eamon de Valera opening the session with 
these words in Gaelic: ‘May God assist 
us in the exalted task before us; may He 
not permit that we should fail!” 

Work done by the League last week 
was to accept finally the resignation of 
ruddy-faced, sandy-mustached Sir Eric 
Drummond who has been Secretary 
General of the League of Nations since 
its foundation. Everyone expects the As- 
sembly to debate for days or weeks before 
choosing Sir Eric’s successor. In his open- 
ing address, Eamon de Valera gave the 
representatives of 53 nations a piece of 
his Irish mind. 

“The League is on trial,” said President 
de Valera. “There is a suspicion abroad 
that little more than lip service is being 
paid to the fundamental principles upon 
which the League was founded. There is 
a suspicion that the action of the League 
in the economic sphere can be paralyzed 
by the pressure of national interests. 
There is a suspicion, gentlemen, that if 
the hand that is raised against the Cove- 
nant of the League is sufficiently strong it 
can smite with impunity!” 

A fundamental principle is that League 
states should pay their share of the run- 


ning expense. Last week Norwegian 
Chairman Carl Hambro of the League 
Budget reported that only nine states 


have paid their dues in full this vear; that 
there is- $1,440,000 owing for the years 
1930-32; that the League will apparently 
have to declare itself bankrupt or obtain 
a loan, 

“Most disturbing!” cried British For- 
“This 
report is indeed one of undoubted grav- 
ity.” 

Though he never left Swiss soil last 
week, President de Valera performed trom 
Geneva one of the most thoroughly Irish 
acts of his career. By his “advice” (order ) 
the royally appointed Governor General 
of the Irish Free State, James McNeill. 
journeyed from Dublin to London, called 
at Buckingham Palace, resigned. Per- 
force King George accepted the resigna- 
tion, showed his feelings by having Mr. 
McNeill to lunch, keeping him at the 
Palace until 3 p. m. As every Irishman 
knows, poor Mr. McNeill has been the 
butt of studied Dublin insults ever since 
Eamon de Valera became President 
(Trme, March 21). 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Triumvirate Triumphant 

(See front cover) 

Gentleman kneels at the foot of his bed 

Strokes his much advertised leonine head. 

Hush! hush!—whisper who dares— 

Ramsay MacDonald is saying his prayers.* 
To whisper while George V is saying his 

prayers, or while Stanley Baldwin is say- 


*British Liberal campaign quatrain, parodying 
A. A. Milne’s When We Were Very Young. 





ing his, would be equally unthinkable. 
These three men—the vaguely born Prime 
Minister, the ermined & empurpled King- 
Emperor and the arch-bourgeois Leader of 
Britain’s Conservative (majority) Party 
—form today an impeccable Imperial 
Triumvirate. Last week they managed to 
wash their hands of a political crisis 


Acvstone 


ICKORNSHAW & BALDWIN 


Ickornshaw: “IT cannot longer without loss 
of self-respect remain ‘ 

nasty enough to have wrecked almost any 

other government. 

“Disastrous Policy.” Scabrous French 
weeklies called Philip Snowden a “nasty 
little gnome” and worse when, as Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, he held out for a 
few more millions at The Hague Repara- 
tions Conference and returned to Great 
Britain as a national hero (Trme_, Sept. 9, 
1929). Last week it was this same Philip 
Snowden, now Viscount Snowden of 
Ickornshaw, who precipitated the nasty 
crisis, caused London’s Laborite Daily 
Herald to headline prematurely LorpD 
SNOWDEN WRECKS THE CABINET! 

The things Lord Snowden actually did 
were: 1) to denounce the Ottawa Confer- 
ence and all its tariff works “which will 
lead to the disruption of the Empire and 
fare] fraught with great danger to our 
international relations”; 2) to declare with 
the immense financial authority of a 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
Great Britain now faces an economic 
crisis more disastrous than last year (when 
the pound slipped off gold); 3) to resign 
as Lord Privy Seal, denouncing Prime 
Minister James Ramsay MacDonald as a 
traitor to the traditional Labor Party 
tenet of Free Trade. 

“T need not say that I regret to be 
compelled to take this action,” wrote Lord 
Snowden to Mr. MacDonald in his letter 
of resignation, “for it severs our 40 years 
of close political association and coopera- 
tion. .. . But I cannot longer without 
loss of self-respect remain a member of a 
Government which is pursuing a policy 
that I believe is disastrous.” 


Wrong, All Wrong! Because people 
never take very seriously a man who is 
frankly fuming with rage, Viscount Snow- 
den’s charges and resignation might have 
been ignored last week, had not the Cabi- 
net’s orthodox Liberal pontiff, Sir Herbert 
Samuel, simultaneously resigned as Home 
Secretary, together with nine other Gov- 
ernment Liberals. These ranged from 
stulfy Sir Archibald Sinclair who resigned 
as Secretary of State for Scotland, to 
brilliant Lord Lothian (the onetime Philip 
Kerr) who as Under-Secretary of State 
for India has been the Cabinet’s brains in 
that quarter. (So indispensable was Lord 
Lothian found to be at the India Office 
last week that he was persuaded to con- 
tinue his work informally, though re- 
signed. ) 

Presently resigned Sir Herbert Samuel 
and his orthodox Liberal Party of 32 
M. P.s*, announced that they will wage 
no warfare against the Cabinet in the 
House of Commons “for the time being.’ 
but will quietly await developments 

This attitude lent awful weight to a cool 
declaration by Sir Herbert last week 
which ‘was promptly backed up by Vis- 
count Grey of Fallodon, the Marquess of 
Crewe and the Marquess of Reading: “In 
our view the whole policy of hard bargain- 
ing on trade between the governments of 
the different parts of the empire is wrong. 
We regard the continued unity and har- 
mony of the British Commonwealth of 
nations as of supreme importance to its 
own members and the greatest value to 
the world at large. 

“That purpose cannot be assisted by 
conferences such as that at Ottawa. In 
our view it can only be imperiled. 

“The process so clearly in evidence 
during the proceedings was pressing one 
part of the empire to make unwilling 
sacrifices in order that another part of 
the empire may be induced, equally un- 
willingly to make counter-sacrifices.” 

Finally Sir Herbert & orthodox Liberals 
took the legal position that the Ottawa 
accords are unconstitutional (i. e. un- 
precedented+) because Parliament in 
order to enact them would have to bind 
future parliaments to fixed tariffs & quotas 
for fixed terms of years and “Parliament 
itself cannot properly enact a statute of 
that nature.” 

This statement, backed by the opinion 
of the Marquess of Reading (Lord Chief 
Justice of England 1913-21), might well 


*The late Lord Asquith was the last legitimate 
successor to William Ewart Gladstone as Liberal 
Leader. When Asquith’s power began to wane 
David Lloyd George seized Liberal leadership but 
he was deserted at the last election by orthodoy 
Liberal Sir Herbert Samuel and unorthodox 
Liberal Sir John Simon, the latter remaining in 
the Cabinet last week supported by 35 Liberal 
M. P.s. 

Sir Herbert’s Liberals are considered ‘‘ortho- 
dox” because they champion Free Trade, the 
traditional Liberal. policy and are supported by 
such venerable colleagues of the late Lord As- 
quith as half-blind Viscount Grey of Fallodon 
and the Marquess of Reading, greatest of 
Britain’s living elder statesmen. 

'England’s Constitution, like its Common 
Law, is not a document but a body of prec 
edents. It cannot be “violated” in the U. S. 
sense, but violation of a major precedent amounts 
to the same thing. 
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have given the Imperial Triumvirate 
pause. 

“Very Big Job.” Not being creatures 
of precedent but men of emotion, Prime 
Minister MacDonald and Conservative 
Leader Baldwin stood together as if noth- 
ing had happened last week, ably assisted 
by King George, who gave his necessary 
approval to all Scot MacDonald’s acts. 

The big and of course secret scene at 
No. 10 Downing Street was a purely 
emotional appeal by Mr. MacDonald to 
Lord Snowden and the Samuelites not to 
resign. When they resigned all the same 
and filed out of No. 10 amid cheers & 
boos, the Prime Minister raised his leonine 
head and said for publication: “We put 
our hands to a very big job a year ago. 
We knew what it meant. The same deter- 
mination to disregard all ordinary partisan 
interests which we showed then we show 
i iene 
“The work is not finished and cannot 
be finished until one way or another there 
is a reparations and debt settlement and 
there is a world economic conference, and 
we must continue until these things are 
done.” 

This was the first reference by a British 
statesman since the opening of the U. S. 
presidential campaign to the coming re- 
duction, by hook or by crook, of what 
Europe is going to pay the U. S. Though 
embarrassing to President Hoover. it was 
under the circumstances, about the only 
thing Prime Minister MacDonald could 
effectively say. 

“Conservative Cabinet.” Oddly 
enough Scot MacDonald seemed to hope 
that he could draw Lord Reading into his 
Cabinet last week, but emotional appeals 
to the great jurist (who served for two 
months as Foreign Secretary in the Na- 
tional Government last year) fell flat. 

It was therefore necessary to replace 
Viscount Snowden as Lord Privy Seal by 
having Mr. Baldwin, who was already 
Lord President of the Council, consent to 
serve also as Lord Privy Seal “but without 
pay” (both offices are sinecures and Mr. 
Baldwin is too honest to accept more than 
one salary for doing nothing). 

Grizzled, Conservative Sir John Gil- 
mour, Minister of Agriculture and a fox- 
hunting man, succeeded orthodox Liberal 
Sir Herbert Samuel as Home Secretary. 

Unorthodox Liberal Sir Godfrey Collins 
was given the unimportant Secretaryship 
for Scotland, and other appointments last 
week had this net result: 

Conservatives in the National Cabinet 
rose from 12 to 14 (counting Mr. Baldwin 
as two). 

The Prime Minister’s own so-called Na- 
tional Labor Party is now represented by 
only three ministers: himself; Viscount 
Sankey as Lord Chancellor, and J. H. 
(“Jim”) Thomas, onetime engine-greaser, 
as Secretary for Dominions. 

Since Foreign Secretary Sir John Simon 
and his unorthodox Liberals are scarcely 
to be distinguished from Conservatives, 
what really happened last week was that 
the “National Government” became an 
almost completely Conservative Govern- 
ment, much to the quiet satisfaction of 
His Majesty. 


“Gentlemen, the King!” Last year, 
when Scot MacDonald’s Laborite col- 
leagues roundly disowned him, he called 
at Buckingham Palace, intending to re- 
sign (Trme, Aug. 31, 1931). Instead the 
Prime Minister was persuaded to go back 
to No. 10 Downing Street. There he 
obtained the resignations of his Labor 
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Str HERBERT SAMUEL 


” 


He will be quiet “for the time being. 
q ; 


ministers, proceeded to join forces with 
Stanley Baldwin, announced his “National 
Government” and won the most sweeping 
electoral victory in British history (Time, 
Nov. 9). In that affair the réle of His 
Majesty, though evident, was veiled. Last 
week George V was even more cautious. 

While the actual Cabinet shifts were 
taking place, royal assent was sought by 
telegrams to Balmoral Castle in the Scot- 
tish Highlands where, for once, His 
Majesty was kept so busy that he had to 
stop grouse shooting. When the last shift 
had been made George V and Queen Mary 
hurried to politically grousing London, 
where the King’s first act was to receive 
his Prime Minister. What, if any, change 
in British policy was to be expected? 

First, the Ottawa tariff accords seemed 
certain of enactment by Parliament, prec- 
edent or no precedent. 

Second, the very success of the Con- 
servatives in upping tariffs seemed likely 
to make them more cautious about con- 
tinuing to flout President Hoover’s pro- 
posals for a general one-third arms cut. 

Third, the French Press rejoiced, per- 
haps prematurely, that Britain’s Cabinet 
had been revamped without shoving Sir 
John Simon, friend of France and Japan, 
out of his Foreign Secretaryship and into 
some such post as the Home Office. This 
development most Frenchmen had feared, 
most Britons had hoped for. 

Throughout the United Kingdom, 
though Sir John Simon is acknowledged to 
be a great criminal and corporation lawyer, 
he is blamed for extreme clumsiness in 
antagonizing both the U. S. and Germany 
at the Geneva Arms Parley. 


Monarch, Four Sons & Betty. Until 
he was 26, George Frederick Ernest A\l- 
bert of Saxe-Coburg und Gotha had no 
idea that he would become King-Emperor, 
As the second son of the then Edward of 
Wales (later King Edward VIII) he sup. 
posed that his elder brother the Duke of 
Clarence was going to marry the present 
Queen Mary (to whom Clarence was en- 
gaged). As late as 1890, George was 
content to command H. M. S. Thrush (in 
U. S. waters), content with rare press 
mentions of himself as “The Sea Prince,” 
perfectly content to go without a college 
education. 

The death of Clarence in 1892 led to 
George’s creation as Duke of York, then 
to his espousal of Princess Mary of Teck 
one sweltering July day in 1893. They 
began to travel soon after the death of 
Queen Victoria in 1901 which made them 
Prince & Princess of Wales. They opened 
Australia’s first Parliament. They re- 
turned home by way of South Africa & 
Canada. They read the saga of their ex- 
ploit in a plush-bound volume, The Web 
of Empire, by Sir Donald Mackenzie Wal- 
lace. 

In rg10, after King Edward’s death, 
Parliament took no chances with King 
George’s religion, passed the act requiring 
him and his successors to swear, “I do 
solemnly and sincerely in the presence of 
God profess, testify and declare that I 
am a faithful Protestant.” Next year His 
Majesty was crowned as King in London 
June 22, as Emperor at Delhi Dec. 12. 

“Pure, kindly and useful” were the 
adjectives under which Their Majesties 
entered the War, but soon George V was 
applying the expletive ‘damn him!” to 
his first cousin Wilhelm II, and Their 
Majesties came naturally under the sway 
of Britain’s top-notch fight propaganda 
When the War was three years old His 
Majesty renounced the numerous German 
titles of himself & family, changed the 
British dynastic name from Saxe-Coburg 
und Gotha to Windsor and became a fre- 
quent visitor behind the Allied front in 
France. 

On seven days after the Armistice Their 
Majesties drove to seven different parts 
of sprawling London, received tempestu- 
ous acclaim. Dec. 27, 1918 they banqueted 
President & Mrs. Thomas Woodrow Wil- 
son at Buckingham Palace. Three years 
later they ventured into Northern Ire- 
land—not into the Irish Free State—and 
King George, opening the first Parliament 
at Belfast, begged all Irishmen to “for 
bear... forgive . . . forget.” 

Since then His Majesty has only thrice 
attracted unusual notice: when he opened 
the Wembley Exposition (1924); when he 
nearly died of pleurisy (1928-29); and 
last year when he bucked up discouraged 
James Ramsay MacDonald, gave that 
Laborite & Socialist courage to turn his 
back on both Labor & Socialism, thus 
made possible the founding of the Mac- 
Donald National Government. 

To this day George V prefers his oris- 
inal role of “The Sea Prince.” Accordins 
to his valet the uniform His Maijest’ 
prefers to wear is that of Admiral of the 
Fleet, though he is compelled to dres 
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oftener as a Field Marshal. Like most 
Navy men the King reads newspapers in 
preference to books, drinks standard 
whiskey & soda almost to the exclusion 
of vintage wines, takes Queen Mary to 
more musical comedies than operas, to 
more variety (vaudeville) shows than 
dramas. “That man, Al Trahan the 
American comedian,’ His Majesty said 
after shedding tears of laughter at a zany 
whose act consists in getting chewing gum 
on his fingers and the seat of his trousers 
while playing a piano, “made me laugh 
very much.” 

Ahead of grouse and postage stamps, 
the royal yacht Britannia is His Majesty’s 
passion. This year, during the Cowes 
Regatta, English newspapers concealed, 
but Scottish ones reported, the annoyance 
of the Cowes populace that George V 
did not leave his yacht during the whole 
of “Cowes Week,” and the fury of mem- 
bers of the Royal Yacht Club at the 
King’s absenting himself from their an- 
nual dinner. Not even Her Majesty could 
prevail upon Yachtsman George, who was 
having a gorgeous sea time. To soothe 
the proletariat Queen Mary went shopping 
alone several times in Cowes, bought all 
sorts of knicknacks, including an ink-spot 
remover. 

Their Majesties, thwarted in all efforts 
to induce Edward of Wales to take a 
wife, have just sent him to Denmark & 
Sweden (TrmeE, Oct. 3) and last week in 
Stockholm he was being affable to Prin- 
cess Ingrid, daughter of Crown Prince 
Gustaf and 100°, Protestant. Why? Ab- 
ruptly George V's youngest son, Prince 
George left London last week and streaked 
for Stockholm. Rumors began to buzz 
that aggravating Edward was playing the 
role of willing matchmaker between Prin- 
cess Ingrid, 22, and Prince George. 29. 

Of Their Majesty’s four sons the Duke 
of Gloucester is the most diplomatic. 
Asked “what is your favorite flower?” 
he adroitly replied, “Flowers of all kind 
appeal to me.” Their daughter. Princess 
Mary (now the Princess Royal) is known 
to be devoted to her husband, the spindle- 
shanked Earl of Harewood, despite a local 
conviction that he drinks to excess. Most 
satisfactory of course are the Duke & 
Duchess of York. except that their two 


children are girls, Princess (“Baby 
Betty”) Elizabeth and Princess Mary 
Rose. 


Brolly was 


John Guthrie Sutherland, 62. of Knowle, 
Warwickshire manufactures gas meters 
and stands for no nonsense. He had a 
chance last week to sell his meters to the 
municipality of Brighton, famed seaside 
resort. John Guthrie Sutherland packed 
his brief case, put on his hat and went 
down to see about it. He also took his 
“brolly” (umbrella), an object without 
which no Briton ever feels comfortable. 

At Knowle station he learned to his 
horror that he had been misinformed 
about the Birmingham-Brighton Express. 
It did not stop at Knowle. John Guthrie 
Sutherland stomped out to the middle of 
the track, raised his brolly and began to 
wave it. 


Stubborn as King Canute, defiant as 
Joshua, brave as Horatius he stood there 
a true son of the British bulldog. The 
Brighton Express roared down at him 50 
m.p.h., came to a halt with great scream- 
ing of brakes. Out tumbled the engineer, 
pale beneath the grease on his face. 

“My Gawd!” he cried. “I thought ’e 
was under the wheels!” 

John Guthrie Sutherland submitted to 
arrest, climbed into a third-class carriage, 
went to Brighton, got his contract. In 
police court he was fined £12 ($41.50 cur- 
rent exchange) for needlessly flagging a 
train. 

“All right, all right.”’ said John Guthrie 
Sutherland. “I'd do it again. That con- 
tract was worth £10,000.” 


a“ 
FRANCE 
Conversion 

“The British took the initiative—they 
pointed the way!” cried beak-nosed French 
Finance Minister Louis Germain-Martin 
in Paris last week. He was speaking of 
the bold lead taken by beak-nosed Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Neville Chamber- 
lain when he offered to holders of $7.500.- 
000,000 worth of 5% British War Loan 
Bonds the alternative of asking repayment 
of their money in paper pounds or accept- 
ing new bonds paying only 35% (Tre, 
Aug. 15). This example. M. Germain- 
Martin handsomely declared. gave him 
courage to offer holders of $3.332.000.000 
worth of 7%. 6% and 5% French bonds 
either their money back or new bonds pay- 
ing 44% 

The British and French conversion peri- 
ods both ended last week. M. Germain- 
Martin gave his countrymen only six days 
in which to make up their minds. instead 
of three months, which was the British 
period of grace. Both conversions were 
highly successful. only 8° of the British 
bondholders asking for their money and 
only 1% of the French 

“Many of those [Frenchmen] who did 
demand cash.” said M. Germain-Martin, 
“gave as their reason that they ‘fear an 
imminent war.’ ” 


ITALY 
Rex 


What they said: 

James J. Walker (boarding the brand 
new 54.000-ton Rex, “Largest Ship Built 
Since The War.” at Genoa): “If I were 
Mayor, New York would give this ship a 
grand show on her arrival—with fire boats 
and all the trimmings New York loves!” 

Captain Francisco Tarabotto (while 
Citizen Walker rushed back to his hotel 
for some left-behind papers): “I will not 
wait one minute after twelve o’clock 
noon!” 

Five thousand Italians (standing at Fas- 
cist salute on Genoa piers as the Rex 
sailed with Citizen Walker aboard at the 
last minute): “Viva /talia!” 

U.S. Ambassador to Italy John Work 
Garrett (a passenger): “The ship is mag- 
nificent—so luxurious. spacious and com- 
fortable!” 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza: “I am sure all 


Italian people are proud of the creation 
of their skilled and artistic countrymen. 
Every part of the Rex was made in Italy!” 

Captain Tarabotto (as the Rex headed 
for Nice at a 25-knot clip): “The Rex 
averaged 28 knots for three days on her 
trials |Trme, Sept. 19] and made a knot 
more at intervals. The engines have rot 
developed their full power yer.” 

Several Italian anti-Fascists (kept back 
from the Rex at Nice by vigilant French 
police who feared a bomb plot): “Abbasso 
Fascismo! Down with Fascism! Abbasso 
Mussolini!” 

John Jacob Astor Jr. (as the Rex left 
Nice three hours behind schedule, carry- 
ing a French shipment of $1,000,000 in 
bonds): “Nice weather.” 

Captain Tarabotto (while lights flick- 
ered, grating noises were heard and the 
Rex slowed down to bare steering way. 
creeping past Malaga): “The trouble has 
nothing to do with the main engines. It 
has to de with one of the turbodynamos 
which supply current for lighting, ventila- 
tion and cooking.” 

Gatti-Casazza (as a British repair crew 
came aboard at Gibraltar): “I am not 
going ashore. Gibraltar has not changed 
in 50 years. I was once here as a naval 
cadet.” 

Scores of Passengers (after fuming 
aboard the Rex at Gibraltar for three 
days): “Why isn’t the purser in his of- 
fice? . . . Why can’t anybody find the 
Captain? . . . They said yesterday after- 
noon that we should positively sail during 
the night!” 

Bishop John Mark Gannon of Erie. Pa 
(transferring with 30 other passengers 
from the Rex to the Vulcania, also of the 
Italian Lines): “I leave the Rex reluc- 
tantly. The only reason for my leaving is 
that I was unable to see the captain, the 
purser or any person who could give me 
reliable information about her departure 
I had to have some definite idea of the 
date I am to arrive home.” 

Citizen Walker (in pajamas. dashing oft 
a radiogram to // Duce): YOUR EXCEL- 
LENCY I AM COMPELLED TO 
LEAVE THE REX TO SERVE SOME 
PERSONAL OBLIGATIONS | see p. 10! 
BUT I DO SO WITH A FEELING OF 
GREAT ADMIRATION FOR AND 
COMPLETE CONFIDENCE IN THE 
REX AND HER CREW. 

Surveyor W. J. Mathews of Lloyds: 
“Two of the Rex’s three turbodynamos 
were ready early this morning and the 
third was put in operation about 6 a. m 
only to break down again.” 

Commander Carlo Pfister (an Italian 
Lines official): “When Mr. Walker was 
about to leave he asked me for a special 
tender, so that he could leave quietly. We 
held it in readiness for 40 minutes while 
the ex-Mayor made several farewell ad- 
dresses to newspapermen, photographers 
and passengers. 

“ “You know I hate this publicity.’ Mr 
Walker said to me. I replied, ‘Come with 
me to the special tender.’ 

“Tnstead he went ashore on the regular 
tender with the photographers and several 
enthusiastic passengers. He left with all 
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the éclat he said he wished to avoid. 
Strange, very strange.” 

Captain Tarabotto (in a radiogram to 
Benito Mussolini, after the Rex had left 
Gibraltar at 1:50 a.m. and was well on her 
way toward Manhattan with all but 75 of 
her original passengers aboard, including 
Harold Stirling Vanderbilt): . . . ALLIS 
WELL WE ARE AVERAGING TWEN- 
TY-FOUR AND ONE HALF KNOTS.... 


GREECE 


End of Amogiana 

Fortnight ago there were approximately 
500 islands in the Greek archipelago. Last 
week there was one less. For one horrible 
week a series of earthquakes twitched the 
peninsula of Chalcidice like a serpent’s 
tail. Among the grey olives and high rocky 
goat pastures, the white villages of Ieris- 
sos, Nea Rhoda, Stratonion, Yomatia and 
Stayira tumbled in ruins. Incomplete 
counts listed 338 dead and hundreds more 
injured. While their homes crashed about 
their heads, the earth shook and the grey 
Aegean crashed savagely against the shore, 
200 frightened families clambered into 
fishing boats and put out for the rocky 
little island of Amogiana. It was a bad 
choice. At the next quake Amogiana sank 
beneath their feet. The Greek navy was 
mobilized to help. The Red Cross rushed 
supplies. From London, the Admiralty 
flashed Malta and Corfu to send all avail- 
able British warships to the quake area to 
help relief work. British gunners then had 
a fine time shelling down the ruins. 


BULGARIA 
Red Sofia 


Busy little Tsar Boris III of Bulgaria 
and his sloe-eyed Italian Tsarina were 
completely dumbfounded, as was everyone 
else in Sofia last week, when the capital 
suddenly went Communist. 

Ballot counting showed that Red candi- 
dates had more than doubled their strength 
in the City Council. that parties favorable 
to Tsar Boris had lost more than half 
their seats. What to do? What would 
Queen Elena say in Rome? Would // Duce 
tolerate a Red Sofia? Must the Tsar & 
Tsarina in their small stucco palace submit 
to the existence not two blocks away of a 
Red Councilin the large, stucco City Hall? 

Hurriedly the Tsar sent for Muschanoff, 
his trusty Premier. 


“The result of this election will not be 


tolerated!” announced Nicholas Musch- 
anoff on quitting the Royal Palace. “The 
new City Council will be dissolved by His 
Majesty’s Government and we shall take 
certain obvious and necessary steps.” 

These steps, according to Sofia rumors, 
will be to rush through the Sobranye 
(Parliament) a law making Communism 
illegal, then stamp it out of Bulgaria. 

His Majesty’s Government has em- 
ployed for some time a public executioner 
suspected of Communist leanings, one 
Hussein Jasara. Jubilant after the elec- 
tion, Hussein Jasara proceeded to cele- 
brate in old style Slavic fashion. He 
danced, drank, was finally shot dead by 
the gypsy he was brawling with. 


RUSSIA 
Organized Hunger 


With a hard winter before him Colonel 
Frederick Pope, foremost U. S. consultant 
in the building of Soviet nitrate fixation 
plants, sailed from Manhattan last week 
on his seventh voyage to Russia. 

“If there is a famine in the Soviet 
Union,” said Colonel Pope, “it will be the 
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Moscow’s Cot. Pope 
“Now is not the time to resume relations.” 
best organized famine in the world. It 
will be so distributed that no one section 
of the country actuaily will starve.” 

Last August the Colonel took to the 
U. S. State Department what his office 
calls “‘a definite message from the Soviet 
Government that they would be glad to 
discuss having a United States unofficial 
representative in Moscow and that the re- 
sult would be . . . a substantial increase 
in Soviet business coming to the United 
States.” 

A month earlier the State Department 
had denied rumors that the Colonel was 
himself already the Department’s “unoffi- 
cial representative” in Russia. After beard- 
ing the Department in Washington, 
doughty Colonel Pope said before sailing: 
“Now is not the time to resume diplomatic 
relations. It would be the duty of an un- 
official observer to look after the interests 
of American firms doing business in Russia 
and also to look after the interests of all 
Americans there. Both needs grow greater 


every day!” 
BRAZIL 
Collapse 


After three months of marching and 
countermarching and a half-dozen major 
battles, Brazil’s civil war (“bloodiest in 
South American History”) ended last 
week. Rich, coffee-growing Sao Paulo lost 
its attempt to regain control of the Fed- 
eral Government. General Bertholdo 
Klinger, No. 1 rebel, onetime chief of Rio 
de Janeiro police, laid down his arms. 
Colonel Herculaneo Carvalho headed a 





temporary military government for Sao 
Paulo state. No accurate casualty lists 
were published on either side. For Brazil 
as a whole the civil war has had one bene- 
ficial result: The blockade of the port of 
Santos boosted coffee prices in the world 
market nearly 50%. 


CUBA 


Open Season 


Cuba’s croupiers made notes on their 
calendars last week. Harbinger of the 
tourist season was a Government an- 
nouncement that gambling at the Gran 
Casino Nacional will start December 29, 
horse-racing at Oriental Park January 21. 
The open season for Cuban assassinations 
was meanwhile in full swing. 

Early one afternoon Speaker Clemente 
Vazquez Bello of the Cuban Senate, who 
looked like a retired matador and was a 
good friend of President Gerardo Ma- 
chado, stepped jauntily from his house 
next to the Havana Country Club and into 
his car to drive to the Senate. Down the 
block roared an open touring car contain- 
ing seven hot-eyed young men with a riot 
gun. They passed with a rattle of shots. 
A dozen bullets struck Dr. Vazquez Bello, 
more than 60 punctured the car, the 
chauffeur was wounded in the head. Bleed- 
ing profusely, he was still able to drive 
to the hospital, where Speaker Vazquez 
Bello died within a few hours. 

The Machado government did not take 
this lying down. Within an hour three 
motors full of gunmen cornered the car 
of Dr. Ricardo Dolz, an anti-Machado 
leader and rector of the National Univer- 
sity, and attempted to shoot him down. 
Their aim was poor. Blue with fright, 
Dr. Dolz escaped and hid in the Uruguayan 
Legation where he was promptly joined 
by another opposition leader, Carlos 
Manuel de la Cruz. 

Other anti-Machadoans were not so 
lucky. Fifteen minutes after Dr. Dolz had 
been shot at, somebody rang the doorbell 
at the home of the three de Andrade 
brothers. It was answered by their Hun- 
garian butler. Three pro-Machado bravos 
pushed him aside, dashed upstairs, mur- 
dered Brother Gonzalo Freyre de Andrade, 
Representative; Brother Guillermo, at- 
torney; and Brother Leopoldo, engineer. 
Their bodies were found in a Country Club 
Park ditch. 

Half an hour later assassins broke into 
the home of Dr. Miguel Angel Aguiar, who 
was one of the leaders of the unsuccessful 
anti-Machado revolution (Time, Aug. 31. 
1931) and shot him four times. The next 
day he died. The Government then pro- 
ceeded with the burial of Speaker of the 
Senate Dr. Vazquez Bello. But before 
the funeral, detectives thoughtfully in- 
spected Colon Cemetery where the inter- 
ment was to have taken place. They found 
not one but 23 separate bombs planted 
near the spot marked for Dr. Vazquez 
Bello’s grave, with enough dynamite to 
blow up the entire Vazquez Bello family. 
most of the heads of the Cuban Govern- 
ment who were expected to attend, and a 
good section of the cemetery. An electric 
wire ran to a Chinese burying ground 
eight blocks away. 
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Foreign News—( Continued) 





JAPAN-CHINA 


Five Wise Westerners 


To find the facts in Japan and China’s 
quarrel about Manchuria, to establish 
these facts with high authority, and to 
suggest an impartial solution, five wise 
Westerners went out to the everchanging 
East eight months ago. 

Their chairman, Victor Alexander 
George Robert, second Earl of Lytton, 
first drew breath at Simla, the summer 
capital of British India, while his father 
was Viceroy 56 years ago. In 1925 lean, 
scholarly Lord Lytton was himself Viceroy 
of India for five months. He knows his 
East. Release of the Lytton Report last 
week stirred the deepest interest of both 
East and West. If the League of Nations, 
which sent out the Lytton Commission, 
now proceeds to accept its findings and 
back up its recommendations, the League, 
threatened today with financial bank- 
ruptcy (see p. 13), has a last chance to 
escape political and moral bankruptcy as 
well, 

Number of words in the Lytton Report: 
100,000. Eminently readable three-decker 
novels of twice that length used to be 
tossed off with ease by Lord Lytton’s 
grandfather, famed Victorian Novelist 
Edward Bulwer-Lytton. Such tossing is 
in the Lytton blood. The Report, as the 
London Times promptly declared last 
week, is “an admirable and exhaustive 
survey, compiled with the literary distinc- 
tion traditional in the family of the Chair- 
man.” 

With Chairman Lytton worked the “un- 
official” U. S. commissioner, dynamic, 
fact-ferreting General Frank Ross McCoy 
(close friend of President Roosevelt) and 
the three “official” | Commissioners: 
French General Henri Claudel, who com- 
manded the 1st French Colonial Corps 
(African) in the War; German Dr. Hein- 
rich Schnee, last Governor of German 
East Africa (1912-19) ; and Italian Count 
Aldrovandi-Marescotti, recalled in 1929 
from his post as Ambassador to Germany 
because a copy of J/ Duce’s most private 
code had vanished inexplicably from the 
Berlin Embassy. 

Facts found. Casting out hypocrisy, 
the Lytton Report defines the relations of 
China and Japan today as “war in dis- 
guise. 

Manchuria is found to be the Three 
Eastern Provinces of China, whereas 
Japan has contended that it includes a 
fourth province (Jehol) and much of 
Inner Mongolia. 

Henry Pu Yi, onetime “Boy Emperor 
of China” and now Japan’s puppet head 
of the new state of ‘““Manchukuo” (Man- 
churia), is stated to be not its Regent but 
its “President.” 

_ “The new state could not have been 
formed,” the Report finds, “without 

the presence of Japanese troops and the 
activities of Japanese officials, both civil 
and military. For this reason the present 


regime cannot be considered to have been 
called into existence by a genuine and 
spontaneous independence movement” as 
the Japanese Government still claims it 
was, 


Finally the Report finds that the closely 
interlocked Communist-bandit armies now 
dominating central China constitute a re- 
gime which has become an “actual rival of 
the National Government. Thus with rare 
courage the Commission bared the fact 
that what is recognized by the Great 
Powers as the Government of China is a 
regime no more than “competitive” with 
China’s Communists. 

Thoughts & Opinions. The Report 


finds that “the military operations of the 
Japanese troops [on the night they began 
their conquest of Manchuria] cannot be 
regarded as measures of legitimate self- 
defense” [as claimed by Japan]. 

Boldly realistic, the Report does not 
stick to Manchuria, but finds that a re- 
lated and inseparable issue is the boy- 
cotting of Japanese -goods by Chinese 
either in or out of Manchuria. 

“No one can deny the right of individ- 
ual Chinese to refuse to buy Japanese 
goods,” says the Report, then continues: 
“Whether, however, the organized appli- 
cation of the boycott to the trade of one 
particular country is consistent with 
friendly relations or in conformity with 
treaty obligations is rather a problem of 
international law than a subject for our 
inquiry.” 

Again & again the five wise Western- 
ers mention “Japan’s treaty rights” and 
“the rights claimed by Japan” but leave 
as anybody's guess what these rights are 
and whether or not they include Japan’s 
claims under her notorious ‘““Twenty-One 
Demands.” 


Recommendations by the Commission 
cover: 1) establishment of “a completely 
new status” for Manchuria (Manchukuo) ; 
2) termination of the “war in disguise” by 
an entire new set of treaties between 
China and Japan. 

Manchuria, the Report recommends, 
should “secure, consistently with the sov- 
ereignty and administrative integrity of 
China, a large measure of autonomy.” 
Specifically the Report recommends that 
the head of the new “autonomous Man- 
churian Government” should be appointed 
by the Chinese Government and should 
rule with the assistance of “foreign ad- 
visers,” some of them Japanese and some 
(by implication) non-Asiatics. 

Chinese soldiers, Japanese soldiers and 
all military forces whatsoever (including 
railway guards), should be replaced in 
Manchuria, the Report recommends, by a 
completely new “gendarmerie.” Such 
sweeping changes, the Commissioners ad- 
mit, could only be worked out by “tem- 
porary international co-operation” of the 
Great Powers. 

The second set of Lytton recommenda- 
tions calls for the signing by Japan and 
China of three new treaties: 1) settling 
what are Japan’s “rights” or “interests”; 
2) a “Treaty of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion, Non-Aggression and Mutual Assist- 
ance”; 3) a “Commercial Treaty” to end 
boycotts amicably. 

Procedure. In reporting to the League 
Council last week Lord Lytton & Commis- 
sioners suggested that the Council “invite” 
China and Japan to “discuss a solution of 
their dispute along the lines indicated.” 





Next, “if the invitation is accepted” an 
“advisory conference” should be called. 

If this conference deadlocks, the Coun- 
cil should “attempt to secure an agreed 
settlement” (i. e. try to arbitrate). Finally 
—assuming all the big IFs have been sur- 
mounted—the new status of Manchuria 
would be “declared” by China and the 
treaties would be signed. 

Chances of Success? In Tokyo last 
week the Imperial Government announced 
firmly and without heat that if the League 
takes the stand taken by the Lytton Re- 
port then Japan will withdraw from the 
League—thus presenting League States 
with a supreme challenge to their courage 
and their power. 

Chinese statesmen privately hailed the 
Lytton Report as “the best solution thus 
far offered,” but no member of China's 
National Government would say a word 
for publication. They feared of course 
that the Chinese people will find in the 
Réport just enough concessions to Japan 
(and to common sense) to reject it in toto 
as “a betrayal of China.” 

In Washington it was easy for States- 
man Stimson to congratulate himself on 
passages in the Lytton Report which 
seemed to accord with his passive policy 
of ‘‘non-recognition of Manchukuo.” On 
the contrary the Lytton Report calls for 
action, action and more action by the 
League and all Great Powers, including 
the U.S. 

London’s Conservative Morning Post, 
organ of Britain’s ruling party, was “‘sorry 
to have to say it” but felt that “the 
Chinese Government . . . is a polite fic- 
tion” and therefore that the Lytton pro- 
cedure of inducing Japan to negotiate with 
a nullity was absurd—the inference being 
that Japan should keep what she can. 

In Paris Le Matin, semi-official French 
Government daily, dismissed the Report as 
mere ammunition for Chinese propagand- 
ists, added that Soviet propagandists will 
doubtless pervert it (i. e. will represent 
the Great Powers as trying to seize a share 
of Japan’s loot in Manchuria through the 
“foreign advisers” recommended by Im- 
perialist Lytton). 

Nowhere? “The Report leads no- 
where!” stormed Viscount Rothermere’s 
Daily Mail, charging that Lord Lytton 
ignored “the all-important fact that but 
for Japan’s prodigious sacrifices in her 
war of 1904 and 1905 with Russia, Man- 
churia would be today a Soviet province.” 

On Nov. 14 the League Council must 
consider the Lytton Report, may send it 
to the Assembly for full-dress discussion 
by 57 League powers & nations. Taking 
the optimistic view, London’s urbane 
Times calmly remarked that Japan’s oc- 
cupation of Manchuria is costing her mil- 
lions of dollars, yielding no returns and 
that the Japanese Treasury “is not in a 
position to stand this drain if it continues 
much longer.” 

In Tokyo last week the Army & Navy 
demanded “extra appropriations” totaling 
$96,000,000—this with the yen off gold 
and with Japan entering the second decade 
of her Depression. Remorseless economic 
factors seemed, last week, the strongest 
force tending to Lyttonize Japan. 
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Kosciuszko Squadron 


Biggest war since the Versailles Peace 
Conference was between Russia and Po- 
land, 1919-1921. Few people know that 
throughout that war a squadron of U. S. 
aviators fought in the Polish air forces. 
The story of the Kosciuszko Squadron 
(named for the Polish patriot who fought 
in the American Revolution) is told for 
the first time by Kenneth Malcolm Mur- 
ray, one of the pilots, in Wings Over Po- 
land, currently published by D. Appleton 
& Co. 

Just out of a German prison camp and 
serving with Herbert Hoover’s relief ad- 
ministration, U. S. Pilot Merian Coldwell 
Cooper was deeply shocked when a Rus- 
sian cavalry detachment swooped down on 
a group of meanly-armed youths defending 
the fortified city of Lwow, sabered to 
death all but a handful. Pilot Cooper per- 
suaded Polish authorities to let him recruit 
a squadron of War-trained pilots still loaf- 
ing in Paris cafés. Back to,Warsaw he 
took ten crack flyers. Major Cedric E. 
Fauntleroy had been chief test and ord- 
nance pilot of the A. E. F., later flew with 
Rickenbacker’s famed “Hat in the Ring 
Squadron.” Captain Edward C. Corsi had 
been a chasse pilot for France. Several 
had served with Britain’s Royal Flying 
Corps. The Polish unit with which they 
were merged was commanded by Ger- 
many’s Wartime chief of air forces in 
Turkey, Col. Ludomil Rayski, now head 
of Poland’s air force. The few Poles in the 
Squadron were former Austrian and Im- 
perial Russian pilots. 

The Kosciuszko Squadron was the first 
military aviation unit to base on a railroad 
train. Headquarters, repair shops, bunks 
were set up in box cars to provide the 
mobility that Polish campaigns demanded. 
Receiving equivalent rank in the Polish 
army, the U. S. pilots were paid on the 
same basis as the Poles. First casualty 
occurred when Lieut. Graves flew the 
wings off his Albatross during a review for 
bushy-browed Marshal Pilsudski, plum- 
meted to his death in the midst of Lwow. 

Because Russia’s air force was negligible 
(during two years’ fighting the Squadron 
saw but one enemy plane), it was at first 
thought that reconnoitering would be the 
Kosciuszko unit’s principal job. But as the 
sweeping, open warfare grew more intense, 
individual battles between airmen and 
Russian troops became of prime impor- 
tance. So vicious was the Squadron’s 
strafing that the Soviet Commissars put a 
price of 12,500 gold rubles on the U. S. 
flyers’ heads, later doubled it. Hawking 
over enemy territory, pilots would bore 
down out of the sun, both machine guns 
bucking. If the concentration was heavy, 
they would let fly the plane’s two bombs. 

The Russians fought back from the 
ground with rifle and machine gun fire, 
occasionally with anti-aircraft ordnance. 
Though the planes were often riddled, only 
two members, Arthur H. Kelly, T. V. Mc- 
Callum, were killed in action. 

When the advance reached the Dnieper 
River, the Poles found themselves badly 
over-extended. Thirty thousand Cossack 
horsemen under General Simeon Mikhaile- 
vich Budenny, fresh from triumphs over 


Denikin’s, Kolchak’s and Petlura’s White 
armies, struck the naked Polish flank. The 
Poles began a retreat which did not halt 
until the Russians were at the gates of 
Warsaw. Day after day for two months 
the Squadron fought a 400-mi. rear-guard 
action, covering the evacuation of towns, 
hindering and harassing Budenny at every 
turn. Often their base train would slip out 
of the west of a town as the Cossacks 
clattered in at the east. Once they were 
forced to burn planes that failed at the 
last moment, the pilots escaping on foot. 
Like other Russian troops, Budenny’s men 
had been promised a four-day loot of 
Warsaw, took no officers prisoners. Each 








KENNETH MaAtcotm MurRAY 


... tells a tale of Polish box cars. 


Kosciuszko pilot carried a vial of potas- 
sium cyanide in case of capture. 

Pilot Cooper was shot down in the re- 
treat but when surrounded by Cossacks he 
said he was an enlisted man, showed his 
hands, calloused and blistered from over- 
hauling motors. After a year in foul Rus- 
sian prisons, he miraculously escaped and 
returned to the unit. Pilot Cooper later 
wrote for the New York Times, then set 
out to film Grass, epic migration of a re- 
mote Persian tribe. This he followed with 
the immensely profitable Chang, filmed in 
Siam. A descendant of Count Casimir, 
Pulaski’s second-in-command at the Battle 
of Savannah, affable Pilot Cooper is now 
an associate producer of Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum in charge of adventure pictures. 

Including replacements and the six 
Polish members the Squadron had a roster 
of 23. Founder Cooper is the only U. S. 
member who has made a name for him- 
self in private life. Several of the Poles 
are high in Polish aviation circles. Author 
Murray is the only one who still flies com- 
mercially. A transport pilot (unemployed), 
he once went treasure-hunting by air in 
Yucatan. Though he has written many a 
tale for pulp magazines, his story of the 
Kosciuszko Squadron is his first book. 
Lean, bronzed, reserved, Author-Pilot 
Murray is married, has one child, lives in 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


Bennett Balloons 


Swaying foolishly in a strong southeast 
wind, 16 swollen gas bags floated up from 
Basle, Switzerland, one day last week. It 
was the 21st James Gordon Bennett In- 
ternational Balloon Race. Favorite teams 
were led by Belgium’s Ernest de Muyter, 
four-time winner of Bennett races, and 
Ward Tunte Van Orman, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber aeronautical engineers, also a 
fourtime winner. But last to come to 
earth was the U. S. Navy’s entry, piloted 
by Lieuts. Thomas G. W. Settle and Wil- 
fred Bushnell, winners of last year’s U. S. 


meet. After 40 hr. in the air they were ‘ 


forced down with a defective valve near 
the Polish-Latvian frontier—about 921 
mi. from Basle. Pilot Van Orman’s Good- 
year VIII was second with 830 mi., 
France’s Petit Mousse third with 739 mi. 
Near Warsaw the champion Navy bag 
drifted so low that laborers seized a drag 
rope, were hauling the ship down until 
angry Pilot Settle threw a sand bag at 
their heads. 

Although the U. S. was entitled to have 
the Bennett races at home this year by 
virtue of its 1930 victory,* the privilege 
was waived because it was feared that few 
European countries would send teams. 
The last four Bennett races have been in 
the U. S., forcing foreign entries to com- 
pete under unfamiliar conditions. The 
third U. S. entry, Army No. 2, piloted by 
Lieut. Wilfred J. Paul and Sergeant John 
Bishop (“The Harmony Twins’’), dropped 
out for lack of Army funds. Winners of 
this year’s National races (Time, June 
13), they searched unsuccessfully for a 
private sponsor. 

The only control the pilot has over his 
balloon is up & down. He valves gas to 
descend, drops ballast to rise. His skill is 
measured by his judgment of weather con- 
ditions and his ability to find favoring 
winds with the least use of his two tools, 
gas and ballast. A U. S. team won the 
1913 Bennett race from Paris when, in- 
stead of grounding before they reached 
the Atlantic as did all other balloons, they 
continued out to sea, knowing they would 
strike a wind that would carry them north- 
east to England. This year all gas bags 
carried radios to receive weather reports. 
Contrary to experience in nearly all bal- 
loon races held in the U. S., no balloons 
were shot at by the peasantry. 
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Modern Pilgrim Father 


In spick & span riding habits George R. 
Hutchinson and his flying family arrived 
back in Manhattan last week, ready to 
cash in on their incompleted seaplane 
flight to Europe. Amazed at the lashing 
he had received from the Press for taking 
along his two young daughters, Pilot 
Hutchinson argued: “I did not subject my 
family to any more hazards than if they 
were traveling in an automobile. . . . The 
people who are criticizing me now are the 
same ones who boast of their ancestors 
who came over on the Mayflower, bringing 
their children with them. Don’t you sup- 
pose that was more dangerous than a flight 
such as this one, in this day of advanced 
aviation?”’+ 








*No International held 1931. 
+For comment on the Hutchinsons’ flight, 
see p. 4. 
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ART 


Féte Charrette 

In a small room off the mezzanine floor 
of Chicago's Drake Hotel one evening last 
week sat a nude young woman of consider- 
able charm, safe behind a barrier of 
chicken wire. For $1 anyone could go in, 
sit behind a drawing board for ten minutes 
and try or pretend to sketch her. Else- 
where in the Drake that evening were 
peep shows, slot machines, bars, roulette 





tables, smart shops, fortune telling booths, 


a gangplank and reproduction of one side 
of the Jle de France. Milling around in 
costumes that tried earnestly to look bo- 
hemian were 2,500 Chicago socialites and 
celebrities. Fresh from welcoming Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt to town, Mayor Anton 
Joseph Cermak arrived in an orange béret, 
stayed late. 

The occasion was an effort by Chicago’s 
architects to raise money for the 1.200 
architects’ draughtsmen whom Depression 
has stranded without work. Having read 
reports of the progressive cocktail parties, 
exhibitions of hobbies and other festivals 
by which Eastern architects were attempt- 
ing to take care of their unemployed 
(Time, Feb. 22; June 6), a committee of 
Chicago architects organized the affair, 
which was unofficially called a Féte Char- 
rette. Survivors last week were still too 
disorganized to know just how much 
money had been raised beyond expenses. 


aa” 
Third Noguchi 

Every San Franciscan knows the Cali- 
fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor, an 
imposing colonnade in Lincoln Park. In it 
was exposed: last week an exhibition of 
much local importance, the first California 
showing of a native though wandering son, 
Sculptor Isamu Noguchi. 

Sculptor Noguchi was born in Los 
Angeles in 1904, son of a Japanese father 
and a U. S. mother: Leonie Gilmour. He 
is no relation of famed Microbe Hunter 
Hideyo Noguchi who died of yellow fever 
in 1928, but his father, Yone Noguchi. is 
a poet almost as well known in Japan. 
Isamu Noguchi was taken to Japan when 
two years old. After a few years of Jap- 
anese school he was sent to the Interlaken 
experimental school in Rolling Prairie, 
Ind. and subjected to the ideas of Edward 
Aloysius Rumely, its director. It was here 
that young Noguchi first decided to be an 
artist. In 1922 he apprenticed himself to 
Gutzon Borglum. Six months in the Borg- 
lum studio convinced him that he ought 
to be a surgeon. He took a number of 
pre-medical courses at Columbia Univer- 
sity in 192223, there met and gained the 
friendship of his great namesake the bac- 
teriologist. 

Medicine was harder ploughing than he 
thought. Isamu Noguchi drifted back to 
sculpture, attending night classes at Man- 
hattan’s Leonardo da Vinci Art School, 
where he was discovered with loud hosan- 
nahs by Director Onorio Ruotolo who took 
him into his home, gave him his own studio 
to work in. worked over him as hard as 
any horse trainer with a promising year- 
ling. In 1927 the colt came through with 
a Guggenheim Fellowship. Isamu Nogu- 
chi went to Paris and immediately appren- 


ticed himself as a stone cutter to Constan- 
tin Brancusi, one of the few sculptors to 
have a piece of pastry named after him.* 

From then on Sculptor Noguchi piled up 
an ever-increasing amount of critical 
praise. He returned to New York, made a 
series of excellent portrait heads. Crop- 
headed Lincoln Edward Kirstein, esthetic 
son of the vice president of Filene’s De- 
partment Store, introduced him to Har- 
vard University where his exhibition was 
considered important enough for the Crim- 
son, undergraduate daily, to run a front- 


page headline: NOGUCHI AT HAR- 
VARD. The Arts Club of Chicago took 
him up. In 1930 he started around the 


world, saw his family in Tokyo for the 
first time in years. He showed some Japa- 
nese portrait heads in the Tokyo Salon 
which were instantly pounced on_ by 
French Critic Elie Faure. 

The exhibition which opened last week 
will move to San Diego, to Los Angeles, 
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Scutptor Nocucut & Miss ExpANnDING 
UNIVERSE ° 
To him she is full of hope. 


to Portland, Ore. The Honolulu Museum 
is calling for it. It includes 15 huge Kake- 
mono-like drawings which Sculptor Nogu- 
chi made in Peiping and about 20 of his 
well-known portrait heads:- Dancer Mar- 
tha Graham, Mystic Nicholas Konstantin 
Roerich, Authors John Erskine and Thorn- 
ton Niven Wilder, Mexican Muralist Jose 
Clemente Orozco. Left out of the Cali- 
fornia exhibition is the newest Noguchi, a 
great white plaster shape something like a 
starfish and something like a woman which 
he has named “Miss Expanding Universe” 
(see cut). 

Not very intelligibly, but with conta- 
gious enthusiasm he tried to explain last 
week how much she meant to him. ‘Miss 
Expanding Universe” is the end of a trip- 
tych, the last of three figures that he has 
modeled at what he has felt were critical 
moments in his development as an artist. 

“So much modern stuff is so bitter. so 
hopeless,” explained Isamu Noguchi. “To 
me, at least. Miss Expanding Universe is 
full of hope.” 

*\ Brancusi roll, sold in Greenwich Village 
bakeshops, is S shaped, pointed at either end. 
suggestive of the ultra-simplified fish and bird 
shapes Sculptor Brancusi makes. 
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World Series 
First Game. Lou Gehrig, the New 
York Yankees’ first baseman since 1925, 


is a heavy-set, stolid young man and one 
of the few professional baseballers who 
plays on a home town team. His Teutonic 
mother & father were caretakers at a 
Columbia fraternity house. Son Lou went 
to Columbia, played on the ball team, 
signed a contract with the Yankees. Babe 
Ruth coached him in batting: in a year 
or two Gehrig was, next to Ruth, the 
hardest hitter in the most potent batting 
machine baseball had ever known. In 
1927, Gehrig was voted most valuable 
player in the American League. He batted 
in nine runs in the 1928 World Series (a 
record): he tied Babe Ruth’s record of 
hitting four homers in a World Series the 
same year; last summer he set a record by 
making four consecutive homeruns in one 
game (against Philadelphia). He has not 
missed a game for seven seasons. Last 
week, Lou Gehrig went to bat in the first 
game of the World Series between the 
Chicago Cubs and the New York Yankees, 
for the second time, in the fourth inning. 

The score was 2 to o for Chicago 
Side-whiskered Guy Bush, who looks like 
a nervous villain in a melodrama, had been 
through the Yankee line-up once, pitching 
carefully, without allowing a hit. At the 
start of the fourth, Bush walked Combs, 
made Sewell ground out, frowned darkly 
when Ruth hit a whistling single to right. 
Gehrig, stamping his feet on the caked 
dust, waited till the count was two balls 
and two strikes. His bat met the next 
pitch, a Bush screw-ball, squarely. The 
ball traveled into the screaming right field 
bleachers for a homerun. 

It was the hit that won the game. 
A villain foiled, Pitcher Bush went com- 
pletely to pieces in the sixth, when he 
walked four batters. He was replaced by 
Spitballer Burleigh Grimes, who worked 
for St. Louis in last year’s Series. By the 
time the sloppy inning was over, New 
York had five runs on two hits and no 
Chicago errors. The Cubs got four runs 
in the last three innings, but so did the 
Yankees. New York 12, Chicago 6. 

Second Game was a well-pitched bat- 
tle between 23-year-old Lon Warneke of 
the Cubs, who won more games (22) in 
his first big league season than any other 
National League pitcher, and 22-year-old 
Vernon (“Goofy”) Gomez, tall, lean, left- 
handed Yankee, who comes from Rodeo, 
Calif. 

Chicago got one run in the first, the 
Yankees two. When his teammates had 
tied the score in the third, Warneke 
walked Ruth and let Gehrig single. Then 
to fill the bases for a force play, he walked 
Dickey. It was sound strategy but it did 
not work. Chapman, next batter, smashed 
the first pitch for a sharp single to right 
scoring two runs. 

Warneke was steady after that, except 
for a few moments in the fifth, but Gomez 
was steadier. Score for the game was 
New York 5, Chicago 2. Sccre for the 
pitchers: Gomez, 8 strikeouts, 9 hits. 1 
walk; Warneke, 7 strikeouts. 1o hits. 4 
walks. 


Third Game. It was the fifth inning of 
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the most dramatic game in the series. In 
the first, hulking Babe Ruth had knocked 
a homerun into the temporary bleachers 
beyond the right field fence, scoring three 
runs. In the third, Gehrig had hit his sec- 
ond homerun of the series for the 
Yankees’ fourth run. Meanwhile the Cubs 
had caught up, with a run in the first, two 
in the third when Kiki Cuyler drove a 
homerun into the right field bleachers, 
another in the fourth when Jurges scored 
on Lazzeri’s fumble. Now, with the score 
tied, Babe Ruth, whom Pitcher Root had 
been ordered not to pass, arrived at the 
plate with three big bats over his 
shoulder. 

The first ball was a strike. The crowd 
squealed happily. Fat and cocky, Ruth 
faced the grandstand and held up one 
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They ended Col. Ruppert’s terrible 
Suspense. 


finger. After throwing two balls, Pitcher 
Root got over another strike. This time 
the players in the Cubs’ dugout peered 
and chuckled. Still cocky, Ruth held up 
two fingers. The next pitch broke over 
the corner of the plate. Ruth swung at it. 
There was a crack. Centerfielder Johnny 
Moore started to run; then he stood still 
and watched the ball, a dwindling white 
spot against the blue sky, clear the wire 
fence and drop 436 ft. from the plate, 
one of the longest homeruns on record. 
Babe Ruth shambled slowly around the 
bases, shaking his fat shoulders and mak- 
ing remarks of mockery to each infielder 
as he passed. In the uproar, no one was 
paying much attention to what happened 
next. Lou Gehrig came to bat and hit the 
first pitch to the right field flag post. This 
was a homerun also. 

The game was as good as over. Pitcher 
Root was withdrawn and three other Cubs 
who followed him—Malone, May, Tin- 
ning—managed to hold the Yankees down 
to one more run. The Cubs threatened in 
the ninth when Gabby Hartnett opened 
the inning with a homer into the left-field 
bleachers but Manager McCarthy of the 
Yankees withdrew Pipgras, sent in Herb 
Pennock, who played in his first World 
Series in 1914 and had never lost a World 
Series game since. Pennock made short 


work of the next three batters. Score: 
New York 7, Chicago 5. 

Fourth Game. Colonel Jacob Rup- 
pert, the 65-year-old bon vivant who owns 
the Yankees, cannot bear his team to lose, 
cannot bear to watch a close game, let 
alone a close World Series. Even to win 
in four straight games is too close for him 
until the fourth game is won. He begged 
his men to win last Sunday and end his 
terrible suspense. The Yankees obliged 
with all the trimmings. 

Chicago had torn Col. Ruppert’s heart- 
strings with four runs in the first inning off 
young pitcher Johnny Allen. After that 
the rumble and crash of Yankee bats made 
17 hits, discouraged four Chicago pitchers. 
In the first, the side-whiskered Bush was 
knocked out of the box; in the third, 
Lazzeri smashed a homerun over the right 
field bleacher screen scoring two runs; in 
the sixth, Gehrig singled for two runs; in 
the seventh five hits made four more runs; 
and in the ninth, when the Yankees were 
four runs ahead, they made four more, 
two on Lazzeri’s second homerun. Score: 
New York 13, Chicago 6. 


Little World Series. In Minneapolis, 
Col. Ruppert’s Newark Bears, pennant 
winners in the International League, drew 
even in the Little World Series by winning 
the fourth game, 5 to 2, against the Minne- 
apolis Millers, American Association pen- 
nant winners. The day before, four 
trunks. containing Bear uniforms and 
equipment were pushed off the Bears’ train 
by one W. J. Chipman, who was riding 
illegally in the baggage car and said he 
needed more room. 


At Peabody 

With the U. S. men’s title in Canada and 
the Canadian women’s title returned there 
after six years in the U. S., and with Enid 
Wilson, who had whipped the pick of the 
U.S. for the British women’s title in May, 
on hand vowing to do as Bobby Jones had 
done, the leading links ladies of the U. S 
assembled last week at Peabody, Mass. 
with a chore cut out for them: to keep at 
least one major amateur golf title in their 
country. The chore tooked harder when 
chunky Helen Hicks, the defending U. S. 
champion, failed to qualify with a miser- 
able 89. British Champion Wilson had a 
neat 79, only two over ladies’ par and the 
tied first-place scores of Maureen Orcutt 
of New Jersey and Virginia Van Wie of 
Illinois. (Miss Orcutt won the play-off.) 

Angular Enid Wilson won her first two 
matches smoothly, moved into the quarter- 
finais. Her next opponent was Charlotte 
Glutting, a 22-year-old from South 
Orange, N. J. who has played tournament 
golf only two years, never before in a 
national championship. It looked easy. 
Playing along quietly, Enid Wilson was 
two up at the turn. By the 13th hole, 
however, Miss Glutting’s splendid iron 
shots had put her one up. At the 14th she 
holed a chip shot for a half. And at the 
18th came a curious thing. Miss Wilson, 
still one down, had an easy chip & putt to 
even the match, carry her young opponent 
to a nerve-wracking extra hole. Enid Wil- 
son boggled the chip, missed the putt, con- 
ceded her opponent a two-foot sidehill putt 
for the hole & match. 

Thus far the tournament’s heroine, 
Charlotte Glutting soon saw her fun 


o—— 


ended. Smiling, pert-nosed Virginia 
(“Gino”) Van Wie (to rhyme with “tee”) 
was too much for her (4 & 3) and the 
final gallery gathered around to watch a 
match often played before, Miss Van Wie 
v. cool, collected Glenna Collett Vare, five 
times the champion, twice Miss Van Wie’s 
mistress in national finals. 

Age has not withered nor marriage 
staled the crisp, brainy golf of Glenna 
Collett. But this was Van Wie day. Men’s 
par over the short, tricky Salem Country 
Club course is 72. In the morning Vir- 
ginia Van Wie shot a 73, putting Mrs. 
Vare’s perfectly respectable 83 eight down. 
In the afternoon at the 22nd Miss Van 
Wie sank an eagle 3. At the 27th Mrs, 
Vare was still nine down. At the 28th, 
when Mrs. Vare’s chip stopped ten feet 
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VirGINIA VAN WIE 


To rhyme with “tee.” 

short and she missed the putt, she con- 
ceded Miss Van Wie two putts from four- 
feet for hole, match & title, 10 & 8. the 
worst trouncing in a women’s national final 
since the 1928 Vare-Van Wie match which 
ended 13 & 12. 


Football 

“What can we do to make your visit 
pleasant?” Navy officials asked William & 
Mary before the game. William & Mary 
officials replied, “Don’t beat us too badly.” 
Navy fumbled in the third period. Score 
for William & Mary: 6 to o. 





Two blocked kicks and a pass gave a 
light Southern California team 20 points 
to Washington State’s o. 


In the Western Conference, last year’s 
three champions started off well. Michigan 
mangled Michigan State, 26 to o. Purdue 
pounded Kansas State 29 to 13. After a 
scoreless first half against Coach Frank 
Carideo’s Missouri Tigers, Rentner, Fens! 
and Potter turned on Northwestern’s back- 
field power for four touchdowns, 27 to ©. 


Two feet from the goal line. on the last 
play of the game, Charley Heim carried 
the ball for Yale. He was tackled for a 
5-yd. loss. Score: o to o, against tiny 
Bates College of Lewiston, Maine. 
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Capture the CROWDS—the PLAYS — 
the EXCITEMENT... with Ciné-Kodak 


ATURDAY. Football. Air like a tonic... 
crowds streaming toward stadium portals .. 

old friends...ahush...a whistle. Kick-off... rush 
... tackle... pass... touchdown. 

The thrilling drama of a day is captured for a 
lifetime with Ciné-Kodak movies. 

Ciné-Kodak “K” provides for full-color movies 
and interchanging lenses. With the telephoto lens 


—like using field glasses—it takes “close-ups” of 


CinE-Kopak “K” 
comes in black, blue, or 
brown leather, with 
case to match. Regular 
lens and telephoto 
fitted for Kodacolor. 


Loads with full 100 


feet of 16 mm. film. 





¢ ILLUSTRATING THE D1FFEreNce in size of player with the regular lens 

and the 4%-inch telephoto lens. Wide view or close-up, whichever you 
. . , ” 

want, you can get with Ciné-Kodak “k. 


the game from the stands, making the plays easy 
to follow on your home screen. 

And Ciné-Kodak Super-sensitive Panchromatic 
Film catches the action right up to the last play 
at sunset. 

You Pay No Tax. Eastman pays the govern- 
ment tax on all Eastman cameras. 

See the Ciné-Kodak at your dealer’s, or write to 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York, 
for interesting free booklet with prices. 


Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 
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South Carolina’s big team went north 
for the first time, upset Villanova, 7 to 6. 


First scandal of the year concerned 
Tulane’s captain, Nollie (““Papa Nollie”) 
Felts. Someone charged that he had played 
professional baseball before- he went to 
college. While the matter was being in- 
vestigated, Tulane, without Felts, drubbed 
the Texas Aggies, 26 to 14. 


Pop Warner’s new Stanford team used 
a bewildering collection of reverses, 
double-reverses, spinners, laterals and for- 


wards to muddle Oregon State in one of 
the longest games on Pacific Coast Con- 
ference record, 27 to o. 


It was too early to guess what Prince- 
ton’s new coach, Herbert Orrin Crisler, 
can do with the remnants of the team 
whose record last season was the sorriest 
in Princeton history, but his start—22 to 
o against slow but stubborn Amherst— 
was a good day for two seasoned backs. 
Jack James and Millard Draudt, and one 
new one. Tom Johnston, who intercepted 
a pass and made the longest run of the 
game—65 yards. 


Who Lost 


@ Jim Londos: his world’s heavyweight 
wrestling championship; by decision of 
the New York State Athletic Commission: 
for failing to accept a match with his most 
persistent challenger, potbellied Ed 
(“Strangler”) Lewis, who was awarded 
the title on condition that he defend it 
within a month. 











Philadelphia’s Bye 

Between Chicago's Samuel Insull and 
Philadelphia’s Mary Louise Curtis Bok 
there was never much in common except 
that they both backed grand opera. For 
reasons which everyone knows. Chicago 
will have no grand opera this winter. 

Last week the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company also suspended performances 
for a year, but its reason was not quite 
Chicago’s. Advance sales were bad, but 
it was also announced that Conductor 
Leopold Stokowski wanted an off-year to 
perfect a new form of “drama with music” 
for 1933-34. The Curtis-Bok fortune is 
far, far from collapse but Mrs. Bok has 
the expensive Curtis Institute on her 
hands. If in the next few months another 
patron for Philadelphia’s opera appears, 
her friends suspect that she will not be 
sorry. 


Blaring Redhead 

Casual concert-goers would have been 
surprised if they could have peered over 
the shoulder of Alfred A. Knopf some 
years ago and seen a letter which had 
come to him from Critic Ernest Newman 
in London. Publisher Knopf had asked his 
favorite writer on music to do a beok on 
Composer Hector Berlioz. the erratic red- 
haired Frenchman who shocked his 19th 
Century contemporaries with what then 
seemed to be defiant and unaccountable 
music. Critic Newman agreed with his 
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JAN. 7. 


performed annually. 


NEWLY REDUCED RATES: 


Shore Excursions Included, from $1,900 
ShoreExcursions Optional, from $1,400 


(A new feature on this genuine world cruise) 


Your Travel Agent or 


Branches-Agencies 


. a steamer blates farewell to a Manhattan pier, and a world-wide 
organization, coordinated as an orchestra at the be at of a baton, is at 
the command of the RESOLUTE world voyagers. 
days, of 38,000 miles has been more than rehearsed — 
But greater even than each part played by 
officers, stewards, cruise staff is the whole symphonic plan: 
the RESOLUTE, beautifully designed, luxuri- 
ously appointed for world cruising; the Route 
synchronized to ideal seasons every- 
where; the Itinerary composed of thirty 
infinitely varied, rhythmically alluring 
countries such as Somaliland, Greece, 
Bali, India, China, Japan—and replete 
with romantic episodes of shore excur- 
sions. JAN.7 Eastward from New York. 
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publisher that Berlioz’ story was fascinat- 
ing. But, he pointed out, Berlioz was un- 
like most musicians. He had been able to 
talk about his trade, to handle words in as 
lively and vigorous a fashion as he handled 
musical notes. Berlioz’ own Memoirs, ac- 
cording to Critic Newman, had wit, humor, 
raciness that made the language of his 
biographers seem like cold tea after cham- 
pagne. Better to brush up the translation 














PUBLISHER KNOPF 


For Scribner horses, for Putnam ex- 
plorers, for him musicians. 


of the J7emoirs than do another biography. 
Publisher Knopf agreed and now comes a 
noteworthy book with omissions and dis- 
tortions of the original carefully cor- 
rected.* 

The facts of Berlioz’ early life go far 
toward making his accomplishments re- 
markable. His father was a smalltown 
doctor in the hilly South of France. Son 
Hector was allowed to toy with the flute, 
the flageolet, the guitar, but medicine was 
to be his profession. He had no sound 
musical grounding. Not until he was sent 
to Paris, set to dissecting corpses did he 
rebel and on his own account go after the 
rudiments of music which most musicians 
learn as children. 

For years Berlioz scraped along on next 
to no money. He had a few pupils to 
whom he taught singing, flute, guitar. He 
sang evenings in the chorus of a second- 
class theatre, ate his meals of dry bread 
and raisins at the base of Henri IV’ 
statue—all so that he could study at the 
Conservatoire. Conservatoire students 
were supposed to bow down to the 
Academicians but in spite of his inex- 
perience, Berlioz developed theories of his 
own. He wrote scores which called for an 
incredible number of players. He com- 
bined instruments in ways that had never 
been done before. He even endorsed the 
mongrel saxophone which the instrument- 
maker, Adolphe Sax, had introduced into 
the clarinet family. 





*Memorrs or Hector Bertioz—Annotated 
and edited by Ernest Newman—Kuopf ($5). 
To be published Oct. 15. 
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that exact 


their final payments 


on the highways 


VERYBODY is being tempted by “bargain” 
prices in the tire market. These tires are 
attractively cheap—until the final cost is added up 


by disaster on streets and highways. 


The General Tire and Rubber Company condemns 
the practice of lowering quality to meet price. Tires 
are not stationary merchandise. Tires deal with 
human safety. Tires carry human beings at modern 
speeds of 60 miles an hour—that’s 88 feet a second. 


The gruesome casualty list will increase in direct 
proportion to the volume of unsafe, doubtful 
tires sold. 


Tires Built for 25 Miles an Hour 
Should Not be Driven 40, 50 or 60 


Driving at 60 or better on tires built for 25 miles 
an hour is dangerous business. 


Tires are the biggest single factor in driving safety. 
Blowouts and skidding account for an appalling 
number of accidents. Unhampered by the dictates 
of big volume buyers General always has been free 
to mold its own policy—strict adherence to ab- 
solute Top Quality. That policy has not changed. 


17.6% Increase in Sales Proves 
That People Still Want Quality 
Every effort is being made to blind the public 


to guality with blatant appeals of price and 
misleading claims. 











Everybody is not yielding to this price temptation. 
Proof? 17.6% more Generals were bought in the 
first six months of 1932 than in that same period 
of last year. Can any other tire manufacturer say 
anything like that? 


Generals always were worth their difference in 
price, even when that difference was measured 
in dollars. Now the low cost of rubber and other 
materials brings General’s Top Quality within 


range of any motorist. 


General’s success proves the soundness of sticking 
to Top Quality. The 17.6% increase in sales proves 
that people want the exclusive advantages of 
patented no-breaker-strip construction— full-length 
plies from bead to bead —blowout-proof and skid- 
safe protection—the luxurious comfort of 30% 
less air pressure—and the economy of General’s 
famous big mileage. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, O. 





That means a cost of $20 
for every man, woman and 
child in the United States. 


Here’s the Final Price 


152,732 persons killed in 
only 5 years of automobile 
accidents. 





66,100 killed and injured 
by cars leaving road. 
51,720 killed and injured 
by skidding. 
$2,500,000,000 property 
loss each year — exceeding 
total cost of public school 
education. 


Caution 


“There is hardly anything in 
the world that some man can- 
not make a little worse and 
sell a little cheaper and the 
people who consider price 
only are this man’s lawful 
prey.”’ —Ruskin 
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Let your pre-occupations melt away 
under a smiling sun . . . under the 
glowing tropic stars that form the 
Southern Cross. 


Learn how infinitely varied is this 
world. Step on shores where there 
are few white men and no burdens. 
See South Sea Isles where Nature 
asks no wages and lavishly serves food 
and drink to all who desire. Below 
the Equator lies almost all of the 
CARINTHIA’S unique route . .. the 
only World Cruise that sails to the 
South Seas: Tahiti, Rarotonga, Samoa, 
Viti Levu . . . the first ever to call at 
those lonely, lovely islands: Alor, 





curd RD 


25 Broadway, New York 
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Soembawa, Mahe. The CARINTHIA 
also visits Australia, South and East 
Africa and South America in addition 
to Bali, Java, Singapore, Ceylon, the 
highspots of other World Cruises. 


139 days... in the CARINTHIA, 
newest of Cunarders, especially built 


for cruising ...at a-price to compare 
with what you would spend at home! 
Westward from New York, Jan. 7 
next... from Los Angeles, Jan. 21. 
$2000. up, including complete pro- 
gram of de luxe shore excursions. 
$1500. up, all other features un- 
changed, but with shore excursions 
optional. 


Literature from your Local Agent or 
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587 Fifth Ave., New York 
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‘SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 


world Crease 








An Irish actress, Harriet Smithson, 
came to Paris and Berlioz was fairly be- 
side himself. After staging a suicide in 
her presence he persuaded her to marry 
him but the romance ended there. Marie 
Recio, a mediocre singer, accompanied 
him on his tour through Europe. She 
often spoiled his music by insisting on 
singing it, kept him from being friends 
with Wagner. But abroad Berlioz was a 
lion. His countless quarrels were with 
Parisians and their frothy musical tastes; 
with Parisians because they rarely per- 
formed his music to his liking, or did not 
trouble to perform it at all. 

Berlioz blared out his indignations as he 
did much of his music. When a French 
editor undertook to improve on one of 
Beethoven’s symphonies, Berlioz intro- 
duced a monolog into his Lélio cursing out 
all such desecrators: ‘They are like the 
vulgar birds that swarm in our public gar- 
dens and perch arrogantly on the most 
beautiful statues; and when they have 
fouled the forehead of Jupiter, the arm 
of Hercules, or the bosom of Venus, strut 
about with as much pride and satisfaction 
as if they had laid a golden egg.” 

Composing never made a living for 
Berlioz and his double ménage. For years 
he wrote magazine articles but he resented 
having to do it: “Oh, let them give me 
scores to write, orchestras to conduct, re- 
hearsals to direct; let me stand eight or 
ten hours at a time, baton in hand, train- 
ing choirs without accompaniments, sing- 
ing their refrains myself, and beating time 
until I spit blood and till my arm is para- 
lyzed by cramp; let me carry desks, 
basses, harps, remove steps, nail planks 
like a commissionaire or a carpenter, and, 
by way of a rest, let me correct proofs or 
copies at night. . . . But everlastingly to 
have to write feuilletons for one’s bread! 
To write nothings about nothings! To be- 
stow lukewarm praises on insupportable 
insipidities! To speak one day of a great 
master and the next of an idiot, with the 
same gravity, in the same language! . . .’ 

Disappointments increased. Outside 
France, Berlioz was recognized more & 
more as an uneven genius whose audacious 
use of instruments was affecting all orches- 
tral writing, but Parisians in the 1860's 
were flocking to hear the operas of Meyer- 
beer, Gounod, Offenbach. Berlioz’ brain 
at the end was thoroughly befuddled by 
the opium he took to relieve his intestinal 
neuralgia. His writings dwindled to a 
series of sentimental letters addressed to 
an old lady who had been his adolescent 


| idol. Five years before his death he wrote: 


“I have neither hopes, nor illusions, nor 
great thoughts left.” 

Publisher Knopf, if he were so inclined, 
could take the same pessimistic tone con- 
cerning books on music. Ten years’ experi- 
ence has taught him that they will not 
sell.* But music is his hobby. He has 
musical friends—Sergei Koussevitzky, Sir 
Thomas Beecham, Leopold Stokowski, 
Paul Kochanski, Jascha Heifetz. Musical 
books are becoming a specialty of his 
house just as horsey books are with Scrib- 
ner, explorers’ books with Putnam, young 
Yalemen’s novels with Doubleday, Doran. 


*Of the many excellent ones that he has pub- 
lished only two have paid for themselves: Wag- 
ner as Man and Artist by Ernest Newman (2,424 
copies) and My Musical Life by Nikolai Rimsky- 
Korsakoff (3,830 copies). 
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son, EDUCATION 
be- a 2 ee Been eae 
5 WHAT A HE IS 
jad “Reactionary and Stupid” § 
nied If a foreign student arriving in the U. S. | 
She outside his nation’s quota last week had 
- on sought to earn 50¢ at his college by rock- | i 
ands ing a professor’s baby or washing dishes | 
as a in a chop-house, he would promptly have « i 
with found himself under investigation, subject | , 
tes; to arrest and deportation. He might work | 
per- in exchange for room & board or part of 
not his tuition fees, but he could earn no 
U. S. cash. If he did, or if in entering he 
a he lacked adequate expense money—and im- 
ach migration officials could make certain by | 
. of demanding $500 bond—he had to go back 
stro- where he came from. 
out This new immigration ruling was com- 
the municated privily by Secretary of Labor 
gar- William Nuckles Doak to U. S. educa- | 
most tional institutions early last month. Asa 
have concession to immediate protests, it was 
porn modified to permit students admitted prior 
shea to last August to work out their tuition 
or pens and keep. Non-quota students could con- | 
tinue to hold scholarships. From 1,500 to 
2,500 foreign students were affected, 
for chiefly in New York and California. Last 
meager week arose a great hue & cry, led by Dr. | 
nted John Henry MacCracken, associate direc- | 
, Mme tor of the American Council on Education, | 
Aupil U.S. Commissioner of Education William | 
It Or John Cooper, President Livingston Far- 
ram- rand of Cornell University, President 
aing- James Lukens McConaughy of Wesleyan. 
time President Cloyd Heck Marvin of George 
oral Washington (Washington, D. C.) and 
esks, President Nicholas Murray Butler of | 
anks polyglot Columbia, who cried, “Reaction- 
a ary and stupid!” 
so per” ” 
vio Taber Nicht” Ignores his Teeth and Gums 
0 be- “Why Go To College?” is a quaint old 
table question but lately the London Evening d h h aa PINK TOOTH R 77 
rreat Standard played a polite variation on it. an e as B USH a 
1 the posing the problem of a puzzled lady who 
tside with a pi ts lcdeden, both of Beco E brushes and combs his hair re- Ignore that warning and you're headed 
» & ciactenh ohiiite op hatter f:can eited ligiously — goes in for massages and —_ for trouble. You may be in for gingivitis, 
deus only one to college. Which shall I send?” scalp treatments—and frets if there’s a Vincent’s disease—yes, and even 
ches- Last month the Journal of Education hair out of place on his head. But he pyorrhea. 
860’s (Boston) put the question before its read- never gives a thought to a tinge of Massage your gums! 
eyer- ers. Replies came in from teachers, pro- | “pink” on his tooth brush! Call a halt on “pink tooth brush”! To- 
brain fessors, school superintendents. The Yet that tinge of “pink” may mean day, get a tube of Ipana Tooth Paste. 
d by Journal’s readers are preponderantly in | trouble ahead for his teeth and gums. — Clean your teeth with it. Then massage 
tinal favor of giving the widow's son and Jt does mean his gum tissues are weak- them each time witha little extra Ipana 
to a daughter each two years of college, letting a te d salle Tike Geellaaiaite sg : : — 
i te tien eral Soc the rest of the way. Rcad. | ““™E—-C8e Pee Ss eee Leave it there—the better to harden 
scent ers who recommend the full college course | sound, white teeth—are menaced. your gums with the help of ziratol— 
rote: for the son exactly balance those who | Our modern menus are responsible— the toning agent in Ipana. 
, nor recommend it for the daughter. A few are | our daily lot of soft, creamy foods. They It won’t take long before your teeth 
non-committal. There is one notable dis- | give our gums little or no stimulation— _hegin to brighten up. Your gums will be 
ined. senter: William McAndrew, the impish, | leave them weak and tender instead of firmer and more healthy. For, with the 
con- bearded pedagog who was forced by one- | hard and healthy. No wonder “pink __ regular use of Ipana and massage, your 
peri- time Mayor William Hale (“Big Bill ) tooth brush” follows. *‘pink tooth brush” troubles will be over! 
| not Thompson to retire in 1928 as Chicago’s 
> has Superintendent of Schools. Wrote he: A GOOD TOOTH PASTE, LIKE A GOOD DENTIST, IS NEVER A LUXURY 
y, Sir Aber Nicht (But No!) | 
a “Ask the widow to set down as many | 
his reasons as she can why her son and why | = \ 
E "i her daughter should go to college. You | a) pe a) 
ona could then easily show her that the number vy 25 BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-102 
5 of colleges . . . that are likely to secure | ‘ Zis West Street, New York, N. Y. 
oran. any of these benefits . . . can be counted w~ S " ned — me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
on the fingers of one hand and are full al- Seagate a5 ss po an ees ye 
a ready yet. Tell her the truth. The out- | ar 
ope? look for the collegian is poorer than for eat SIS, =<  ———_— aul. Tee ee eee eee eee 
msky- the non.” NEA. nccnnins ses peetmeiietiniiedenansnepenaeeanhs 
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“Educative Experience” 


It is unlikely that a Negro will be 
elected to the U. S. Presidency for many 
a generation to come. But even in the 
South a Negro may take an academic in- 
terest in politics. Hampton Institute (Vir- 
ginia) did not, like certain other institu- 
tions, hold mock conventions last spring 
to nominate presidential candidates. But 
last week it went the white colleges one 
better, announced an “election” to be held 
Nov. 4,* an “inaugural ceremony” March 
4. In the November election, Hampton 
students will cast their ballots not only for 
President and Vice President but also for 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and 
many another non-elective official. Then 
on March 4 the elected Hamptonians— 
students and faculty members—will go 
through the curious motions, minute by 
minute and detail by detail, of the real 
inaugural taking place in Washington. 

In Hampton’s inaugural there may be a 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. There is sure 
to be a Hampton Hoover, either as retiring 
president or president-elect. To administer 
the oath there will be a Hampton Chicf 
Justice Hughes, “bearing as close a re- 
semblance as possible. .. .” There will 
he an Inaugural Parade, with “colorful and 
pleasing surprises.” All is in charge of 
Isaac Fisher, general secretary of Hamp- 
ton’s Y. M. C. A., who put on a similar 
show in 1928 and has since worked dili- 
gently for “great improvement.” Said 
Hampton’s pressagent: “The College will 
have an educative experience.” 


*Real election day is Nov. 8 





Lobby 


Its register reads like a 
“Who's Who” of world 
leaders incommerce, finance, 
diplomacy, thearts, and social 
life. The last eight Presidents 
of the United States have 
always stopped at the 
Bellevue-Stratford, 


YOU will enjoy its fine hospi- 
tality and faultless efficiency 
—at rates that are quite con- 
sistent with present times. 


BELLEVUE STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 
CLaupE H. BENNETT, General Manager 





MEDICINE 





I on Long Island 

Pugnacious little Dr. Alfred Adler, dis- 
coverer of the Inferiority Complex, before 
Depression used to spend a few months 
in the U. S. each year lecturing clubs, 
advising child psychologists and displaying 
himself to learned institutions which 
wanted to entice him from Vienna. None 
won until this summer. Next week Dr. 
Adler begins teaching students of Long 
Island College of Medicine medical psy- 
chology. The appointment runs for five 
years, and puts a big I on Long Island. 
For Dr. Alfred Adler is the scientist of 
the Ego. 

At 62 Dr. Adler is grey but dynamic. 
When he lectures he strides to & fro on 
the platform, wrinkles his nose so vigor- 
ously his eyeglasses quiver. He talks Eng- 





International 
Dr. ALFRED ADLER 


Bullyragging did him good. 


lish with an Austrian accent. There is 
something infantile about his features, 
something fugitively masked by his glitter- 
ing eyes and sardonic smile. 

Where Max Stirner reasoned, Thomas 
Carlyle panegyrized and Friedrich Wil- 
helm Nietzsche thundered, Alfred Adler 
demonstrates the Ego. Early this century 
he was a disciple of great Sigmund Freud, 
used to join with other disciples at the 
Freud home. Psychoanalysis was a new, 
amazing tool which Dr. Freud invented to 
analyze hysteria, mental kinks, nervous 
twists of all sorts. Most of the company 
agreed with Dr. Freud’s pontifical decision 
that suppression was the main source of 
neuroses. 

But little Dr. Adler always kept remem- 
bering how humbled and humiliated he 
had felt as a child. His family had been 
poor. He had been small, nervous, fre- 
quently ill, had resented his schoolmates’ 
bullyragging. As with many another ban- 
tam, power became his goal, intellect his 
tool. He devised a theory: “The striving 
for superiority and the sense of inferiority 
go together in every human being. We 
strive because we feel inferior, and we 


overcome our feeling of inferiority by 
successful striving.” 

Dr. Adler conquered his own Inferiority 
Complex, bombarded Dr. Freud & dis- 
ciples so violently with his “defense 
theory” of neuroses that they, annoyed, 
threw him out of their group. Dr. Adler 
established his own school, called it In- 
dividual Psychology. 








Dangers to Doctors 


So rarely do doctors contract the dis- 
eases they treat that Dr. Walter Blair 
Stewart’s attack of infantile paralysis 
last week was news. Dr. Stewart. 34. had 
charge of the infantile paralysis cases 
in Atlantic City’s Municipal Hospital 
for contagious diseases. The institution 
has been crowded by the epidemic (now 
waning) which visited Philadelphia & 
vicinity (Time, Sept. 12). Two of Dr 
Stewart’s three children—Blair, 3, and 
Florence, 18 months—caught the disease, 
are recovering with no observable perma- 
nent stigmata. Dr. Stewart, overworked, 
lost resistance and last week went to bed 
with infantile paralysis. Probably _ his 
only ill effect will be a weak right leg. 


Puzzling is the apparent immunity of 
medical men to infectious or contagious 
diseases. All last year only one physician 
died of infantile paralysis, scarlet fever, 
anthrax, parrot fever, or undulant fever. 
Of 2,952 U. S. doctors who died during 
the year (average age: 63.8*) heart dis- 
ease killed 1,065, cerebralhemorrhage 365, 
pneumonia 312, hardening of the arteries 
252, kidney ailments 237, cancer 236, 
blood poisoning 45, influenza 36. Sixty- 
four committed suicide (most by shoot- 
ing, only five by poisoning); 139 were 
killed accidentally (two took overdoses of 
medicine; one caught his head in a drawer 
of a wardrobe trunk: one over-baked him- 
self in an electric cabinet). 





Asiatic Cholera 

Little though it was known outside of 
Asia, China was rancid with cholera this 
summer, a pestilential menace to the rest 
of the globe. By last week. as cold weather 
crept over the country, the trouble was 
subsiding. Remembered then was. the 
prediction of Dr. J. H. Jordan, British 
Commissioner of Public Health of the 
Shanghai International Settlement, that 
the disease, which is always skulking in 
China, would be especially virulent this 
year. Some 500.000 Chinese contracted 
the disease, some 150,000 died (Dr. 
Jordan’s estimate). Last July Dr. Robert 
Watson Hart, chief of the American 
Oriental Quarantine Service. saw ‘20 
funerals in 20 minutes at Amoy. + 


*Two were 99: 30 were 90 or more, 

{No pretty sight are those dying or dead from 
cholera. The disease, like typhoid, attacks the 
bowels, causes stupendous loss of body fluids. 
The whole body becomes covered with dank 
moisture. Cheeks become hollow, noses pinched, 
eyes sunk, voices husky. Death’s rigor sets in 
quickly. Muscles become literally hard as wood. 
Sometimes a stiffening corpse jerks about, may 
kick out a foot, wave an arm, flap its jaws, roll 
its eyes. 
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Perhaps you've tried Spud. 
Perhaps old smoking habits 
were too strong...and you 


didn’t get mouth-happiness. 


if 
at first 


you don’t 
succeed... 


DO THIS: 











1 Light Another Spud .. . You experience again 
that unusual sensation which surprised you once be- 


fore. Maybe that’s where you failed the first time. 
Don’t make the same mistake now. Don’t stop. 





2 Smoke Through a Pack of Spuds... The men- 
thol taste gradually disappears. You become con- 
scious of a delightfully fresh and clean taste in your 
mouth. You are one step nearer to success. 





3 Because of This Coolness, and this clean taste 


Me j 
- +. your palate becomes much keener . . . much better able to get 
all the pleasure out of Spud’s rich tobacco flavor. And this means: 
you've arrived at your goal . . . Spud’s mouth-happiness! 


MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES - 20 FOR 20c 


(30¢ IN CANADA) + THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 








HONOLULU - YOKOHAMA - KOBE - NAGASAKI - 


TIME 





*« 


THE BRILLIANT WAY TO GO 


@ People who know their Pacific prefer “going Em- 
press.” Because the “Empresses” offer them not only 
luxury, but perfect taste in all things and an atmos- 
phere of brilliant gaiety. ¢ Because the “Empresses” 
are the largest, fastest via Honolulu... the largest, 
fastest on the Direct Express route. @ Empress of Japan, 
blue-ribbon ship of the Pacific, and Empress of Canada 
sail via Honolulu connecting there with San Francisco 
and Los Angeles sailings. Empress of Asia and Empress 
. a 10-day 


crossing. @ All “Empresses” also carry a fine Tourist 


of Russia take the Direct Express route .. 


Cabin at lower rates. Note: Reduced All- Year Round- 
Trip Fares. Sailings from Vancouver (trains direct to 
ship-side) and Victoria. Fares include passage from 
Seattle. @ Orient Tours. ‘Tour Service . . . Round- 
Pacific, Round-the-World. @ Booklets, information, 
from your own agent or Canadian Pacific: New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Montreal and 31 other cities 


in United States and Canada. 


Canadian (Ractfic 


SHANGHAI - HONG KONG - MANILA 
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Another for Ellmaker 
Last week big, plump Publisher Lee 
| Ellmaker walked into the barn-like plant 
| of Woman’s World on Chicago’s West 
| Side, went upstairs, signed a paper. When 
he walked out of the building he owned 
Woman’s World, presses, name and build- 
ing lease. 

Last January Publisher Ellmaker parted 
company with Bernarr Macfadden, to 
whom he had sold his Philadelphia Daily 
News (and from whom he later bought it 
back), and bought Pictorial Review. Pic- 


| torial Review’s circulation is concentrated 
in cities of 40,000 & up. By purchasing 


Woman’s World he acquired a 1,100,000 
circulation in cities of 40,000 & down 

Woman’s World was founded in 1901, 
soon claimed the largest U. S. monthly 
distribution record (2,000,000) but never 
made money. It was finally taken over 
by the company which supplied its paper, 
sold in 1917 to the late Walter Webster 
Manning, who continued the policy of 
small-town appeal. Last year Publisher 
Manning died, leaving the magazine to 
his sons Conant and Gordon. Gordon 
Manning, who got his first publishing ex- 
perience as business manager for the 
Princeton Tiger (1928-29), ran the ad- 
vertising end in Manhattan. His brother 
directed the publication in Chicago. 

Publisher Ellmaker, a shrewd econo- 
mizer, will probably turn over to his 
Pictorial staff the editorial management of 
Woman’s World. 





seas 

Changed Thunderer 

If the Old Gentleman who traditionally 
digests the London Times (‘‘The Thun- 
derer”) with his breakfast kipper had 

received no forewarning, he probably 

kicked over his gout stool in amazement 
when he picked up his paper last Monday 
morning. In size, shape and_ general 
character, it was the same old Times. In 
the notice columns of the front page 

“Maisie” was still trying to get “Howard” 

to call the Bayswater number; Old Boys 
were being besought by their headmasters 
to contribute a little something to St 

Swiffen’s; land was going begging in South 
| Africa. But see here, what was _ this? 
| The masthead which had remained un- 
changed for the past 144 years was all 
different. Instead of Gothic lettering it 
was set up in blceck lettering. And there 
were no horizontal lines enclosing the 
date below it. The titular coat of arms 
was not the same. And to cap that, the 
type face of the entire paper was dif- 
ferent. 

In making its change, the Times had 
gone forward and backward at the same 
time. Its coat of arms was resurrected 
from the top of the Daily Universal Res- 
ister (founded 1785), the Times’s pred- 
ecessor. The arms included the fleur 
de-lis, implying Britain’s claim to the 
throne of France which was not relin- 
quished until 1801. As if aware that this 
revival might be a source of irritation to 
readers across the Channel, the renewed 
| lion looked considerably more fierce, more 
vigilant. 

In designing its new type dress, the 
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conservative Times had studied a report 
on the legibility of printing made six 
years ago by the Medical Research Coun- 
cil. With this ophthalmic advice in mind, 
the Times, had also tried “to please the 
reader’s eye.” Result was a type which 
is thicker than the old in the main-stems 
and curves of the letters, has more refined 
junction strokes. The new type is called 
“Times New Roman.” To harmonize 
with it was designed a new series of head 
fonts (“founts” to the Times) called 
“Modern Oldface.” In appearance the 
paper’s type will be blacker, solider than 
before. 

Only old Times typographical feature to 
survive the shakeup was the clock design 
at the top of the editorial page on the 
grounds that “it indicates the importance 
of the page and is a symbol of its signifi- 
cance,” it has been there for 130 years, 
it commemorates the paper’s “passing 
from youth to maturity.” 

Realizing that some explanation for its 
new makeup was due its startled reader- 
ship, the Times explained: “In the 18th 
Century the Times was largely read in cof- 
fee houses. In the 19th it came to be read 
in trains. In the 2oth it is read in cars 
and airliners.” 





Riacaice: 
Forest City Fusion 

For many years and no special reason, 
Cleveland citizens have rumored that Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst (last week at the 
Cleveland Clinic undergoing a minor oper- 
ation) intended buying the Cleveland 
News, Republican evening paper owned by 
Daniel, Carl & Mark Hanna, grandsons of 
the late great President-maker who found- 
ed it as a political mouthpiece. Reports 
lately got about concerning a merger be- 
tween the News and Plain Dealer, owned 
by socialite descendants of the late Liberty 
E. Holden, prospector, hotelman and pub- 
lisher. Last week the merger rumors were 
confirmed by the formation of Forest 
City* Publishing Co., capitalized at $9.- 
000,000, 

Officers were not announced. The mer- 
ger thus far was purely financial. It was 
planned, for the time being, that each 
paper should continue to operate inde- 
pendently with no staff changes. Reported 
exchange of stock: two News shares for 
one share of Plain Dealer. The News, un- 
distinguished as to format but published 
ina fine plant, has been called “the tramp 
that lives in a palace.” 

With coverage of the morning and eve- 
ning fields, and with radio stations WHK 
and WAIU (Columbus) under partial con- 
trol of the Plain Dealer, Forest City Pub- 
lishing Co. was expected to have a sound 
story to sell to advertisers. Further to its 
advantage is the fact that both journals 
are controlled by socialite families, no 
mean business factor in Cleveland. Cleve- 
land’s only other newspaper is the Scripps- 
Howard Press. The Plain Dealer has no 
competition in the morning field. 

Credited with having brought about the 
merger was the most active Hanna on the 
News, big, blond Daniel Rhodes Jr., pub- 
lisher & president. He dictates editorial 
policy, occasionally handles details which 
are usually left in the capable hands of 
Business Manager-Vice President Charles 
F. McCahill, onetime Hearstling. 


4 ’ ; 
Cleveland's outworn sobriquet. 
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The 1.35 P.M. plane of American Airways, Inc., leaving San Diego for its daily transcontinental run 


GO BY 


now how do I 


Your trip over American Airways, 
whether it be to a nearby point, or 
across the continent, is as easily ar- 
ranged as if you had selected any other 
form of transportation. 

Any leading hotel or travel agency, 
Postal Telegraph or Western Union 
will give you an American Airways 
schedule, time-table and necessary in- 
formation. Or you can call the local 
office of American Airways, Ine., for 
this service. And any one of them will 
make your 
nation-wide, 


over this 
transportation 


reservations 
organized 


system—a system as dependably super- *-™ 


vised and controlled’ as any great rail- 
way network, 

Getting to the airport is as conve- 
nient as reaching train or boat. In 
every city served by American Airways, 
Inec., scheduled airport limousines or 
cabs operate regularly, at established 
rates. The average time to and from 
airports throughout our system is but 
twenty-five minutes—the average cost 
is sixty cents. 

At the airport, courteous, uniformed 
terminal employees take your baggage, 
exchange reservations for tickets, an- 
nounce your plane, usher you through 
the gate to your seat—a comfortable 


AMERICAN € 
AIRWAYS. Ine. 


COAST TO COAST—C 
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go about it?*’’ 


armchair beside a wide window. ... 
You're off. You relax. You enjoy every 
clean, cool minute. And by the time 
you glide to an easy landing, you know 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that air 
travel has come of age. 
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A NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


The established daily routes of Ameri- 
ean Airways, Inec., are shown in the 
map above. You can fly coast to 
coast by its fair-weather southern route 
with the loss of only one business day, 


and the fare is $155.83. For complete 
information, write to American Air- 
ways, Ine., 220 North Fourth Street, 


St. Louis, Mo. 





MEXICO 


PASSENGERS—AIB MATL—AIR EXPRESS 
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Athlete's Foot, also 
called Toe Itch, 
Trench Foot, etc., is 


really a Ringworm 


’ Just 
infection caused by a Spray It On! 
parasite which eats 


down to the deeper skin layers of the feet, hands or 
body. Any treatment to be effective must be powerful 
enough to penetrate to those deeper layers and kill the 
parasite. This explains why surface-acting salves and 
lotions often fail to get results. 

TEN EX is a liquid which contains a powerful sol- 
vent that quickly works down to the infected area and 
kills the parasite. It is absolutely harmless to healthy 
skin. You simply apply TENEX with a spray. It re- 
quires no dressing or bandages. | 

More important, you can spray the footwear you | 
have worn, thus avoiding almost certain re-infection, | 
for this remarkably resistant parasite will live for 365 | 
days in shoe leather. 


~, Money-Back Guarantee 


" Geta bortle of TENEX from your 
druggist. Use as directed. If not satis- 
fied, ALL your money will be refunded. 


Write for FREE booklet, ‘The 
Truth About Athlete's Foot,”’ to 


TENEX LABORATORIES, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


TENEX 


Sales Rep., Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., New York 


are YOUithe man 
in the TRIANGLE? 


Many writers have told the 
woman's side of the Eternal 


Triangle, but HANDS AS BANDS 
is the FIRST novel in which is told, 
understandingly, the story of the 


MAN who gives ."'THE BEST 
YEARS OF HIS LIFE.” 


HANDS AS 
BANDS 


by C. T. REVERE 


RAY LONG & RICHARD R. SMITH, N.Y. C. $2 























*‘book-of-the-year’’ 
THE 





FOUNTAIN 





You will find this distinguished 
novel by Charles Morgan at all 
bookshops. 451 pages, $2.50 


Alfred A. Knopf 










730 5th Ave. 











MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Hoovercart 

In Wayne County, N. C., a depressed 
farmer cut off the rear end of his disused 
automobile, fastened shafts to the axle, 
backed in a mule, went riding. Other 
farmers, unable to buy 23¢ gasoline with 
“¢ cotton or $5 tires with 11¢ tobacco, 
did the same. Soon the roads of eastern 
North Carolina were overrun with similar 
vehicles pulled by mules, horses, oxen, 














Kinston and Wendell. More & more 
Hoovercarts appeared on North Carolina 
roads, spread northward into Virginia. 
Last week the first one appeared on the 
streets of Danville (pop. 22,247). Vir- 
gilina, Va. organized a Hoovercart parade. 
Stung 

In Falaise, France, Camille Labourgois 
drank a glass of wine without noticing a 








DEPRESSION CHARIOTS 


“This ain’t no bull.” 


goats or a pair of husky boys. North 
Carolinians, many of whom had _ been 
Hoovercrats in 1928, transposed two let- 
ters of the term, called their conveyances 
Hoovercarts.* 

In Goldsboro, one Gene Roberts, news- 
hawk, promoted a Hoovercart Rodeo as 
a publicity stunt. Goldsboro entertained 
its biggest crowd since William Jennings 
Bryan spoke there 34 years ago. Some 
400 Hoovercarts paraded through the 
town. Streets were jammed. Goldsboro’s 
police and four State highway patrolrnen 
could not untangle the traffic jam. Filling 
stations did their best day’s business in 
many a month—selling hay. Angry politi- 
cians had newsreel photographers barred, 
pleaded with Newshawk Roberts to publi- 
cize the carts as Depression Chariots. It 
was too late. Signs on the carts pro- 
claimed: HOOVER GOT MY MULE, 
THE SPIRIT OF HOOVER. One drawn 
by two oxen announced: WE’LL GET 
THERE REGARDLESS OF HOOVER 
AND THIS AIN’T NO BULL. Goldsboro 
businessmen offered prizes to winners of 
chariot races, mulecart races, goatcart 
races; races of carts with pneumatic tires. 
carts with straw-stuffed tires, carts with 
no tires at all. A milling company that 
offered three pounds of grits to each en- 
trant gave away more than 1,000 lb. A 
cinema theatre issued 300 passes to Horse 
Feathers. 

The fame of Goldsboro’s Hoovercart 
Rodeo spread. Rodeos and parades were 
held in Oxford (469 entries), in Roxboro, 


*In 1928, Herbert Hoover carried North Caro- 
lina by a 61,914 majority. 


wasp in the glass, was stung in the throat, 
choked to death. 


Promise 
In Chicago, Mrs. Bessie Smolen sued for 
divorce because her husband had leit 
home two years ago, saying he was going 
over Niagara Falls in a barrel. For two 
years she had watched newspapers in vain 
for news of the event. 
; are 
Display 
Near Florence, Ala... when four men 
broke at night into L. E. Wilcoxson’s 
store and reached into his show case, one 
was bitten by the two giant rattlesnakes 
L. E. Wilcoxson had on display. 


oa” SEinetDs 
Noses 

In Lahore, India, the Widow Khurshaid 
fell in Jove with a Moslem boy who 
quarreled with her, cut off her nose. In 
court Widow Khurshaid said she had cut 
off her own nose. Afterward she gave the 
hoy about 4.000 rupees. offered to marry 
him. When he refused her, she got him 
drunk, tied him to his cot, cut off his nose 
In court, she pleaded guilty, was sentenced 
to four years’ hard labor. 


+ 


Bones 

In Annapolis Royal. Nova Scotia, the 
282-year-old bones of D’Aulnay Charnisay 
who ruled Acadia ‘“‘as if he were King” 
after he had driven Charles de La Tour 
from the country, were found by exca- 
vators and re-buried last week under the 
steps of the Port Royal Church as his 
will requested. 
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“PUBLIC ENEMY NO. 1” 


...takes his toll 
day after day 


Bix hundred buildings a day— 


that is the average toll of fire—‘Public 
Enemy No. 1.” 

This loss, great as it is, would be far 
greater but for continuous, aggressive 
fire prevention work. 

Mutual fire insurance companies have 
taken a leading part in fire prevention 
effort for many years and through this 
effort a great army of mutual policyhold- 
ers has learned how to protect property 
from the possibility of fire. 

One direct result of this has been a 
marked reduction of fire loss and this 
saving, under the mutual plan, has been 
passed on to policyholders in dividends 
—millions of dollars annually —a sub- 
stantial part of his insurance premium to 
the individual policyholder. 

The sound protection and the consid- 
erable saving in cost that is made pos- 
sible by the mutual plan of insurance has 
appealed to thoughtful property owners 
for well over a century and a half—never 
more than now when it is so necessary to 
keep every item of overhead cost down 


to a minimum. 


American property to the extent of 


over 40 billions of dollars is protected 





























against fire under mutual policies. Any 
property owner not mutually protected 
will find interest and value in a booklet 
outlining the history, principles and 
methods of mutual insurance. It will be 
sent free on request with no obligation 
or solicitation. Address the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
Room 2100A, 230 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 


An Unmatched Record 
of Stability 


Mutual fire insurance has been carrying on in 
good times and in bad, for 180 years. How suc- 
cessfully may be judged from the fact that the 
75 companies comprising the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies paid divi- 
dends to policyholders, amounting to $15,239,- 
744.00 in 1930, and $17,639,835.00 in 1931— 
the largest dividends in their history. This in 
addition to maintaining full legal reserves. 


The policyholders of these companies in the 
last two years, therefore, enjoyed a reduction of 
nearly thirty-three million- dollars in the net 
cost of their fire insurance. 

Six of the Federation companies are over 100 


years old; fifty-four have more than half a cen- 


FIRE— 
“Public Enemy No.1” 


has destroyed property to the extent of 


tury of corporate existence. 
Mutual fire insurance has grown with the na- 


tion from its beginnings. The depression years over & billion dollars in the last 


have accentuated its fundamental soundness. ten years. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


FEDERATION OF MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Nation- wide Representation and Service 


An American Institution 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


The Phantom President (Paramount) 
proposes that the way to save the U. S. 
is to elect George Michael Cohan presi- 
dent. A strange combination of serious 
flagwaving, savage political comment, pure 
comedy, farce and romance, it owes much 
to George S. Kaufman’s Of Thee I Sing. 

Four political manipulators who can 
nominate a President tell a dour statesman 
that he lost the nomination and his one 
chance for national sex appeal when 
Claudette Colbert refused to marry him. 
But when they see a medicine show in 
which a silver-tongued mountebank and 
his assistant (Jimmy Durante) are selling 
their medical compound, they see the 
natural resemblance between the showman 
(Actor Cohan) and the Statesman (Actor 
Cohan). They hatch a plan to elect the 
statesman president on the show-window 
antics of the showman. Miss Colbert and 
the statesman’s butler are deceived by the 
imposture and the former takes a new 
interest in the showman’s version of 
Cohan. To solve the inconvenient end of 
the imposture, the statesman arranges to 
have the showman shanghaied to the 
Arctic Circle on election night, is so ex- 
ported himself. The true-blue showman 
becomes President, Claudette Colbert his 
lirst Lady, and Jimmy Durante saves the 
U. S. by screaming over the radio, “A 
depression is a hole, a hole is nothin’ and 
why should I waste my time talking about 
nothin’?” 

Noteworthy is the fact that the famed 
flagwaving manner of beaming, grey- 
haired, wry-mouthed George Michael 
Cohan in The Phantom President conveys 
the real excitement of his own sincere 
convictions. When he sings, “It’s a grand 
old flag, Don’t let it drag,” it sounds like 
a new and tremendous idea of his own. 
When he prances, he does it like a super- 
salesman who knows he is good. No actor, 
he carries off his part ably simply by 
continually remembering he is George 
Michael Cohan. 

No less certain of who he is, Comedian 
Jimmy (‘“Schnozzle”) Durante in his 
fattest cinema part to date gets a full- 
bodied chance to be hysterically himself. 
He sings several songs, goes into his famed 
epileptic fits with popping eyes, rudder 
nose (schnozsle) and satchel-mouth. When 
he gets thrown out of places, he dusts 
himself off absently, saves face by a 


Enos CORNS 


STOPS PAIN AT ONCE! 


Dr.Scholl’s Zino-pads end 
corn, callous and bunion 
pain in one minute! 
Soothe and heal and re- 
move the cause — shoe 
pressure. Prevent blis- 
ters or sore toes from 
new or tight shoes. Don’t 
cut your cornsand risk infection. Use Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads with the new separate Medicated 
Disks, now included at no extra cost, for quickly 
and safely removing corns and callouses. Get 
a box today. At all drug and shoe stores. 


Df Scholls Zino-pads 











victorious non sequitur. Cinema audiences 
are shocked into laughter, as were once 
Manhattan nightclub audiences, when 
frail-looking (155-lb.) little Durante sur- 
vives awful batterings, establishes the im- 
mortality of the comedian. Born in Man- 
hattan’s lower East Side, he harmonized 
in Bowery saloons for handouts, sang in 
Brooklyn beer halls, church and lodge 
benefits, finally in vaudeville and the 
Silver Slipper nightclub with his partners 
Eddie Jackson and Lou Clayton. Con- 
noisseurs of loony comedy have long 
cherished his phonograph records, “So I 
Ups To Him” and “I Can Do Widout 
Broadway But Can Broadway Do Widout 
Me?” 

Of The Phantom President, Actor Cohan 
said last week, refusing to see the Man- 
‘;aitan premiere, “I will be glad to see the 





Conan & DURANTE 
Durante: “A depression is a hole, a hole is 


nothin’ and .. .”’ 

picture when it comes to some neighbor- 
hood theatre, because I would like to know 
what it is about. You see, we had a lot 
of arguments about what should go into 
the thing, and I got a feeling after a while 
that the parts I wanted they just yessed 
me and cut out of it anyway. They tell 
me it is a fine picture.” 


rr Sod 


In Pack Up Your Troubles (Metro- 


Goldwyn-Mayer), Comedians Stanley 
Laurel and Oliver Hardy dilute the 
fumbling slapstick of their usual two- 


reelers in their second full-length picture. 
As two discharged doughboys intrusted 
with a dead pal’s little girl, they try to 
find the grandparents named Smith. Dis- 
astrously they try to call on all the Smiths 
in the telephone directory. They try to 
amuse the brat, but she tells Stan Laurel 
a bedtime story and he sinks blearily to 
sleep. As in most of their work, the story 
presents the two misfits with an insoluble 
problem which they try dimwittedly to 
solve, creating new problems until blind 
chance solves the original problem, ends 
the picture. Most of the gags are stale, 
the picture is too long, the production un- 
distinguished. Yet fatheaded Hardy and 
wooden-faced Laurel can always make 
audiences laugh. 


A Bill of Divorcement (RKO), 
adapted brusquely from Clemence Dane’s 
famed play, flaps the sleeves of the mod- 
ern bogey of hereditary insanity. Like the 
play, the cinema is humorless, slightly 
mad, often dramatic. Billie Burke plays 
the part of the divorced wife of an Eng- 
lishman who has been in an asylum since 
the War. She is about to marry again. 
Her daughter (Katherine Hepburn) by 
the insane man is about to marry and mi- 
grate to Canada to raise a big family. On 
Christmas Day the insane man escapes 
and comes home, a curtain having dropped 
from his mind. When John Barrymore, 
rolling his eyes quizzically, walks in as the 
maniac, audiences decide there is some 
mistake, expect a comedy with Barrymore 
playfully wrecking small-eyed Billie 
Burke’s romance, telling anecdotes of the 
merry, merry madhovuse. Instead he puts 
on pop-eyed fits, refers to the asylum 
darkly as “that place,” protests too much 
in trying to give an accurate picture of a 
half-cured madman. The wife, terrified, 
gives in when he pleads with her to re- 
turn to him but the daughter soon learns 
to manage him as she discovers that she 
has a “taint” herself. She sends away her 
mother and the lover, breaks with her own 
fiancé, stalks mannishly about as a credi- 
ble example of the straight-necked, clear- 
eyed younger generation knifing through 
life. She helps Barrymore get interested 
in completing his long-unfinished sonata. 
(The music he plays is no sonata.) The 
two “tainted” ones agree to stand to- 
gether. Ona note of hope, of “God helps 
those who help themselves,” the picture 
ends. 


based on a_ radio 


In Chandu (Fox), 
serial,* the cinema’s use of super-science 
for thriller purposes spins dizzily off the 
planet and puts more things in heaven & 
earth than were ever dreamed of in any- 
body’s philosophy. Thrilling drama _ for 
children, splendid farce for adults is this 
story of a Yoga monk (Edmund Lowe) 
sent forth from his monastery because the 
world needs him. He soon finds a villain 
(Bela Lugosi) worthy of his mettle, along 
the upper reaches of the Nile. Lugosi has 
stolen a scientist’s death ray potent to 
toast civilizations to a crisp. He tortures 
the scientist and his family to learn the 
secret of its operation. Chandu monoto- 
nously rescues them from his clutches to 
which they monotonously return. Using 
his knack of turning rifles into snakes, 
turning gold pieces into toads, stiffening 
ropes upright in air, passing through solid 
walls, getting out of coffins at the bottom 
of the Nile, and abrogating strict Yoga 
discipline long enough to fall in love with 
an Egyptian princess, Chandu should rea- 
sonably have solved the situation and 
ended the picture in three minutes. The 
origin of his power is given as his eyes 
(“hypnotism, nothing more”) and Ed- 
mund Lowe’s affable face works hard try- 
ing to look mystical. Tear-gas is used to 
make his eyes impotent and give Villain 
Lugosi a chance to prolong the picture 
Resurrected from the bottom of the Nile 








*Started last March, the Chandu radio pro- 
gram (Beechnut Coffee) is top-ranking in popu- 
larity, getting 8,000 letters a week. Chandu 
played by Gayne Whitman in the Freeman-Lang 
studio in Hollywood, is sent over the air by elec- 
trical transcription. 
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Two of a 
kind in 
COMFORT 


and fuel 
ECONOMY. 








ee Minneapolis-Honeywell 


Modustats control heat in each room of Hartford home 
and 26-story Bankers Trust Addition 


You can enjoy this same comfort in your 
office—your apartment—or your home, 
for today a principle of automatic heating 
and ventilating control is at work in build- 
ings as widely different as the twe pic- 
tured here. And no matter how large or 
how small these buildings are, how com- 
pletely unlike in function or in heat sup- 
ply equipment, the results of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell True Modulation are always 
the same— not an ounce of steam wasted, 
not a degree of discomfort in any 
room at any time, regardless of 
height, exposure, or difference in 
outside weather conditions. 

This complete victory over the 
complex problems of heating and 





ventilating in large buildings is a little 
hard to believe, until the Minneapolis- 


Honeywell Engineer sits down in your | 


office and shows you the facts. He shows 
you how the principle of True Modula- 


tion applies with almost infinite flexi- | 
bility to give each individual building | 


precisely the automatic control needed. 
In the Bankers Trust Addition and the 


Hartford residence, Modustats are used 
on each radiator to regulate heat supply 


Modutrol System (true electrical 


& ventilating or air conditioning 
system with unvarying precision. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
HEAT CONTROL ENGINEERING 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY. Executive Offices: 2925 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch Offices and Distributors in principal cities. Canada: Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, Limited, 
Toronto and Montreal. Export: 801 Second Avenue, New York City 











automatically. In other buildings | 
the Minneapolis-Honeywell | 


modulation) controls the heating | 





Lowe out-eyes Lugosi and the death-ray 
explodes, leaving civilization untoasted, 


— << 





Cabin in the Cotton (First National) 
is a serious drama of the South’s cotton 
belt, full of violence «ndramatically or- 
ganized. As the poor tenant farmers’ 
emancipator, Richard Barthelmess lifts his 
shining face toward a new day when land- 
lords and tenants will “co-operate.” Out 
of Henry Harrison Kroll’s novel, able 
Southern Playwright Paul Green (Jn 
Abraham’s Bosom, The House of Con- 
nelly) has sneaked into the cinema a good 
playwright’s impartiality. The philosophy 
of the picture is that the rich are bad and 
the poor are bad, but the rich are bad 
because nobody has told them how to be 
good and the poor are bad because they 
have to be. 

Richard Barthelmess, son of a tenant 
farmer who dies of the scrabble for ex- 
istence, educates himself with the rich 
landlord’s help, becomes the landlord’s 
man. The poor steal the rich man’s cot- 
ton, kill his men, burn down his store. The 
rich man juggles the accounts to keep the 
poor in debt to him, takes part in lynching 
a poor man, Each side looks to Barthel- 
mess to betray the other. He snubs a 
tenant girl’s (Dorothy Jordan’s) clean 
love as he succumbs to the unholy tempta- 
tions of the landlord’s daughter (Bette 
Davis). When the burning of the store 
destroys the accounts against the poor, the 
tenants demand of Barthelmess his dupli- 
cate set. Strong with social conscience, 
Barthelmess calls a meeting of tenants and 
landlords, draws up an unspecified plan for 


co-operation, blackmails the bully land-, 


lord into signing, while the majority of 
good planter-landlords sign willingly. Re- 
trieving the tenant girl’s clean love, 
Barthelmess goes to lead the new South 
into economic wisdom. 

Even with Paul Green’s sincere writing, 
Barthelmess’ well-intentioned acting, Di- 
rector Michael Curtiz’ occasionally strik- 
ing photography, Cabin in the Cotton fails 
to excite with its cinematically new prob- 
lem, treatment and landscape. The sweet, 
empty face of honey-haired Bette Davis 
is notably effective in a villainess part. 
Excellent shot: the lynching party fol- 
lowing bloodhounds along the top of a 
ridge screened by bare trees. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Earl Carroll’s Vanities (Music & 
lyrics by Harold Arlen & Ted Koehler; 
dialog by Jack McGowan). “Perhaps I'm 
a doddering old softie,’ O. O. McIntyre 
admits in a preface to the Vanities pro- 
gram, “but in these blizzardy days of a 
world in chaos it seems heartening that to 
Earl Carroll nothing is ever lost, that there 
is no such thing as defeat and that life 
itself can be a perpetual triumph.” 

Producer Carroll’s tenth durbar is not 
a perpetual triumph, but it reaches zeniths 
of one sort and another. A young man 
named Keith Clark snatches six cigarets, 
a cigar and finally a pipe from the air, 
astounds spectators as thoroughly as does 
Cardini, “The Suave Deceiver” in RKO 
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yaudeville with the same trick. At one 
point the chorus parades around a dark 
stage with long glass tubes of rare gases 
(neon, argon) exposing them to an electro- 
magnetic field from time to time so that 
they light up in weird pale colors (“first 
time on any stage”). The behavior of 
The Most Beautiful Girls In The World 
is a little subdued this year. Presumably 
asa result of Mayor “Holy Joe” McKee’s 
theatrical clean-up campaign, even in the 
big Spirit of the Blue Danube number 
not a single Carrollite breast is bared. But 
in all other respects, especially in dirty 
remarks, the new Carroll revue lives up 
to the tradition of its predecessors. 

Chief comedienne is dry-voiced Helen 
Broderick, who variously impersonates a 
street-walker, an inmate of a maternity 
ward, a deceiving wife. Harriet Hoctor, 
wanly unreal as a porcelain figure, does 
her old raven dance and a couple of others. 
Offsetting this wholesome influence is an 


abandoned fellow named Milton Berle (to | 


rhyme with “peril”) whom Producer 
Carroll has chosen for his chief male 
funster. 

Mr. Carroll’s shows have long held the 
record for borderline humor. In Comedian 
Berle is to be found the acme of hysterical 
vulgarity. His funniest printable jape is 
introducing the audience to Jim Londos, 
and then finding that he has mistaken an 
unknown lady in the third row for the 
onetime champion wrestler (see p. 22). 
While one part of the audience blushes 
and the other part guffaws, Comedian 
Berle proceeds to imitate a person of un- 
certain gender, quip about the show girls’ 
fundaments, shout depraved announce- 
ments into a loudspeaker. Less mad than 
Jimmy Durante, less subtle than Willie 
Howard, Comedian Berle’s horrid humor 
is noisily unique. He seems to get a great 
deal of fun out of it. 

Most of the music, by Howard Arlen 
(You Said It), is pleasant. Best tune: 
“I’ve Got a Right to Sing the Blues.” 








Success Story (By John Howard Law- 
son; Group Theatre, producer). Sol Gins- 
berg had an insatiable thirst for success. 
When he first went to work for the adver- 
tising firm, he knew what he wanted. 
After he had ousted his gentile boss, 
spurned the boss’s secretary who loved 
him and married the boss’s mistress, he 
was sated, did not know what to do with 
himself next. The secretary settles that 
for him by shooting him dead. 

The Group Theatre, which proved itself 
worthy of serious consideration by last 
season’s House of Connelly and Night 
Over Taos, has given Playwright Lawson’s 
piece a workmanlike production. Franchot 
Tone, as the employer, seems miscast be- 
cause of his youth. But Stella (the sec- 
retary) and Luther Adler (Ginsberg), of 
the famed yiddish acting family. display 
a genuine shrewdness and intelligence in 
their impersonations. If Success Story 
lacks the authoritative click for which the 
Group Theatre is still searching it is the 
fault of Playwright Lawson, whose one 
authentic success to date was Processional, 
produced eight years ago by the Theatre 
Guild. His present piece uses three words 
where one would suffice, lacks clean edges. 
bogs down under occasional loads of 


heavy-handed satire. Explicit acting and | OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS IN NTERNATIONAS 


direction make the play recommendable. 
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JOB TIME RECORDERS 
GIVE TRUE LABOR COSTS 


The effectiveness of any cost finding system—no matter how simple 


or elaborate — depends entirely upon the accuracy of its source of 
information. 


Measurement of TIME SPENT ON TILE JOB should not be 


subjected to the old-fashioned, error-laden method—pencil, watch 
and memory—since labor is generally the largest item in the cost 
of manufactured products. 

Minutes are dollars. If they are not accurately and correctly 
charged against specific jobs, who can tell what the correct costs 
are? Incorrect labor costs result in too high or low a selling price, 
and you lose either way. 

Records made with International Job Time Recorders are accu- 
rate because they are mechanically made at the beginning and end 
of every job or operation . . . PRINTED in legible, indisputable 
figures that show to the minute EXACT TIME CONSUMED. 

Any business, large or small, that uses International Job Time 
Recorders is assured of labor-cost certainty, so vital to profitable 
operation. 


Write today for the new illustrated booklet, MODERN METHODS FOR 
MODERN BUSINESS NEEDS. It describes the many International busi- 
ness machines that save time, money, and labor. 
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W!) {ETHER or not you get all the 
light you pay for depends upon 
the quality of the lamps you use. 


A lamp merely transforms elec- 
tric currcnt into light. Only a 
lamp that is correctly designed 
and accurately made can give you 
good light at low cost. A good 
lamp will not consume current 
extravagantly, nor will it burn out 
or blacken before it has given you 
adequate hours of service. 


Let us repeat—whether or not you 
get all the light you pay for depends 
upon the quality of the lamps you use. 








This 
MARK 










means 
good light 


at low cost! 






You can identify a good lamp just 
as you do any other piece of excellent 


merchandise, by the name or trade- 
mark of a reliable maker. 


When you buy a lamp with this 
mark e) on the bulb and the name 
Epson on the carton, you are sure 
of getting all the light you pay for. 





LOOK FOR THIS BANNER 


Nights are getting longer. Fill those empty 
lamp sockets! Where you see this banner in 
a dealer’s window, 


you can be sure of 





getting lamps that 
will vive you good 


light at low cost. 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL $6 ELECTRIC 





General Electric manufactures lamps for all lighting purposes... lamps for home lighting and decoration, auto- 





mobiles, flashlights, photography, stores, offices and factories, street lighting and sixns. Also Sunlight Lamps. 





PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week these 
names made this news: 

William Randolph Hearst, 69, took a 
room in Cleveland Clinic Hospital (fifth 
floor) with great secrecy, had a “minor 
operation” performed by Dr. George 
Washington Crile. 





Douglas Douglas-Hamilton, Marquess 
of Douglas & Clydesdale, able boxer, 
was chosen leader of a British expedition 
to attempt an airplane flight over world’s- 
highest Mt. Everest (29,141 ft.) this 
month. 


Two Amherst graduates attending a ra- 
dio conference at Madrid held an Amherst 
dinner, sent a long cable to Amherst’s 


en 











International 


AMHERST’S COOLIDGE 
“Greetings.” 


Calvin Coolidge asking for a message, ex- 
plaining his reply would cost nothing. His 
reply (full text): “Greetings.” 

Alain Gerbault, oldtime French tennis 
star who three years ago completed a soli- 
tary trip around the world in a 35-foot 
sailboat, left Marseilles alone in his new 
sailboat Alain Gerbault. Friends said he 
was bound for Polynesia. 


A 

The city of Nizhni-Novgorod, chief 
navigation centre on the Volga River 
famed for its annual fair. was re-named 
Maxim Gorki in honor of ‘Soviet Rus- 
sia’s foremost man of letters,”’ whose birth- 
place it is. 

Albert Whiting Fox, Washington at- 
torney, sued Evalyn Walsh McLean {or 
legal fees of $33,002.21. His services since 
April: prosecuted the action which led 
to the resignation of her husband, Edward 
Beale McLean, as publisher of the Wash- 
ington Post; represented her in a main- 
tenance suit against him; obtained in- 
junctions against his suing for divorce in 
Mexico and Latvia; helped prosecute 


Gaston Bullock Means for swindling her 
out of $104,000 with a promise to restore 
the Lindbergh child. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





The Rail Week 

The head of the second biggest savings 
bank in the U. S. summoned reporters to 
the White & Gold room in Manhattan’s 
Plaza Hotel one evening last week. He 
was Walter Harper Bennett, president of 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank. His 
news was that the much-discussed com- 
mittee of citizens to study railroad prob- 
lems (T1ME, Sept. 19) was at last com- 
plete. Head of the committee is Citizen 
Calvin Coolidge, from the directorate of 
New York Life. Said Mr. Bennett to 
reporters: “The country as a whole has a 
great deal of confidence in Mr. Coolidge. 
... 1 believe him to be a level-headed 
gentleman,” Other committee members: 
Alfred Emanuel Smith, Bernard Mannes 
Baruch, Alexander Legge, Clark Howell 
Sr. (publisher of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion). 

Prime-movers for the committee were 
savings banks, insurance companies and 
Yale, Harvard, Columbia and Chicago uni- 
versities. Their joint letter of invitation 
to the committee members said: “The 
present financial position of the railroads 
of the United States is a matter of grave 
concern. . . . Only wise and timely Fed- 
eral aid has averted the financial break- 
down of important systems. This situa- 
tion touches every citizen... . The re- 
lief that the present emergency has made 
it necessary to grant to the railroads is 
a drain on the Federal Treasury and any 
ultimate loss will constitute a burden on 
every taxpayer. The present deplorable 
position of the railroads is not due wholly 
to stagnation of traffic. Many of the 
present ills are due to governmental, finan- 
cial, labor and management policies, some 
wrong in conception, some wrong in appli- 
cation, and others rendered obsolete by 
radically changed conditions. . . . No so- 
lution, however, will be effective unless the 
problem of the railroads is considered an 
integral part of the entire transportation 
problem of the United States. whether by 
rail, highway, waterway, pipeline or air. 


“We beg that you examine all phases of 
the problem and recommend a solution 
which, with due regard for the public in- 
terest, will insure an opportunity for the 
railroads of this country to operate on a 
business basis. oe 

Although the committee members were 
silent on their plans last week, it was 
thought a meeting would be called in a 
few days, a staff of experts organized to 
find and arrange data. No quick cure-all 
was expected but any legislative changes 
the committee proposes seem certain of 
enactment, so potent is the committee’s 
personnel, 

Tarnished Plate. Just half a century 
ago the first train ran over the rails of 
the Nickel Plate (New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railroad). The Nickel Plate is 
how a system of some 1,600 mi. The 
main part of the road consists of two 
great arcs, one curving between Buffalo 
and Chicago, the other between Detroit 
and St. Louis. An important branch runs 
to Peoria. Last year it carried 36,551.000 
tons of freight. collected $36.551.000 in 
gross revenue 





The line was bought by New York 
Central in 1885. Legend is that when 
Commodore Vanderbilt first heard the 
asking price, he bellowed, “I would not 
pay that if the tracks were nickel plated.” 
In 1916 control of the road was bought 
by Cleveland’s hustling Van Sweringen 
Brothers. It was their first road and is 
today a key link in their railroad empire. 
Serving a rich territory, it prospered. In 
1929 it borrowed $20,000,000 in three- 
year notes, using the proceeds to buy 53% 
of Wheeling & Lake Evie. This acquisition 
was made after a desperate struggle with 
the Taplin brothers of Cleveland during 
which Wheeling shares, virtually cornered, 
ran up from $275 to $130. In 1930 the 
road’s credit was still good and it sold 
$36,000,000 worth of bonds bearing only 
4.5%. Last week came the Nickel Plate’s 











International 
O. P. & M. J. VAN SWERINGEN 
can patch up their pyramid? 


crisis. It was unable to meet the interest 
and maturily of its $20,000,000 notes 
issued in 1929. : 

Aid was asked from Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. The I. C. C. refused to pass 
a plan by which R. F. C. would lend the 
road enough to pay bondholders 50% in 
cash, laid down a plan by which they 
were offered 25% in cash, 75° in three- 
year 6° notes. Last week on the day 
that the old notes fell due only 71° of 
their holders had assented to the offer. 
For the first time since the Wabash de- 
faulted interest after it was in receiver- 
ship (Time, Dec. 14) a major U. S. rail- 
road was in default. A receivership action 
was promptly started by a note-holder 

If the Nickel Plate goes into receiver- 
ship and is reorganized, a new angle to 
current railroad problems will arise. Its 
control of the Wheeling has been pledged 
to R. F. C. as security on a loan. Calling 
of this loan would apparently bring about 
the first Federal ownership of an impor- 
tant railroad 

Last March the Missouri Pacific, an- 
other Van Sweringen road, was loaned 
$12,8c0,000 by R. F. C. Half the funds 


went to repay J. P. Morgan & Co. half 
of a note they held. This deal excited hot 
words in Congress (Trmeg, April 11). Last 
week the loan fell due, was renewed for a 
year.* 

Oris Paxton Van Sweringen, 53, and his 
two-year-younger brother Mantis James 
were at home in Cleveland last week, si- 
lent as to what they thought of the Nickel 
Plate’s situation. Quiet, busy bachelors 
who live together in the fashionable 
Shaker Heights district which they built 
up, the “Vans” have always been shy of 
publicity. But many a success writer has 
written of their rise from newspaper sell- 
ing with pooled assets of $16.32 to a po- 
sition where they control 29,704 miles of 
track with Cleveland’s new Union Ter- 
minal as their monument. The Depression 
has brought a severe strain on the holding 
companies which bind their empire and 
there has been many a rumor that they 
have lost control. Once, when such re- 
ports were at their height, Brother Mantis 
was off duckshooting and Brother Oris was 
calmly addressing New England Governors 
on the way he would like to see consoli- 
dation come about (Trme, Nov. 3, 1930). 
Dexterous financial management and the 
strong backing of J. P. Morgan & Co. and 
the George Fisher Baker interests have 
apparently enabled the “Vans” to resist 
the forces of disintegration. 

If a receivership and reorganization of 
the Nickel Plate occurs it is likely that the 
only way common stockholders can retain 
control is through an assessment. Last 
February control of the Nickel Plate was 
shifted under option from Alleghany 
Corp., loaded down with bank loans, to 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, which at the 
end of last year had $11,000,000 in cash 
and cash deposits. Despite the Nickel 
Plate’s situation, its common shares sold 
last week at $5, indicating most people 
thought the stock would not be wiped out, 
that the “Vans” could patch up their 
pyramid. And announcement of their in- 
terest in the Seatrain showed that the 
Brothers were still aggressively in the 
railroad business, 


i —_ 


Small Potato Road 


No great rail tycoon is onetime (1926- 
31) Senator Arthur Robinson Gould ot 
Maine. But he has been a happy rail ty- 
coon and a prosperous one. The great 
blight which has fallen upon U. S. trans 
portation systems has bothered him not 
at all. 

The Gould railroad domain is known by 
the corporate title of Aroostook Valley 
Railroad Co. It consists of 36.60 mi. of 
70-lb. tracks threading through the potato 
rich Aroostook Valley, connecting with the 
Canadian Pacific at Washburn Junction 
and Bangor & Aroostook (“The Potato 
Road”) at Washburn. Its stations include 
Sweden, Adaline, Caribou, Bugbee, Carson 
and Presque Isle Junction, near where 
dwells Mr. Gould. Freight comprises 85% 
of its business, there being 140 potato de- 
pots holding 5.000,000 bu. of potatoes 
along its right-of-way. The road is electri- 
fied, buying its power from a station at 


Another R. F. C. loan last week consisted of 
$12,461,000 to Chicago & Northwestern, to be 
used for interest and partial payment of ban! 


loans, 
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Permanence q 


and Beauty; 


ly building a bridge, engineering 
correct, 
The fin- 


ished monument to transportation 


specifications must be 


there can be no errors. 


must be imperishable because its 
reason for existence is everlasting. 

There is a certain amount of 
legal documentary business that 
may be classed in the same cate- 
gory. And this permanence de- 
pends upon the quality of paper it 
is transcribed upon. If the paper 
is not all rag content, deterioration 
will soon set in that will eventually 
result in loss of readability and 


resistance to wear. 


Dreadnaught Parchment will 
withstand the ravages of age to the 
termination of its usefulness. It is 


-made entirely of new white rags, 
by paper makers specializing in the 
highest grades of bonds. It carries 
the AAA symbol of superfine qual- 
ity. 


e 


GILBERT Paper Company 


Menasha, Wisconsin 


DREADNAUGHT 
PARCHMENT 


One of the 
GILBERT 
any Quality 
Papers 


Please use own business letterhead for reply. 








Aroostook Falls, N. B., which Mr. Gould 
was instrumental in building. The road’s 
equipment consists of two electric freight 
engines, four freight cars, four motor 
passenger cars, one motor snowplow. 
While the Gould road is a minuscule 
dash on the U. S. railway map its results 
would gratify many a bigger system. Its 
gross earnings have averaged about $200,- 
ooo a year. In recent years it has usually 
earned more than double its fixed charges 
of about $40,000. In 1930 it earned 

















ARTHUR RosBINSON GOULD 
He sold his snowplow. 


$19.17 a share on its 2,970 shares. In 
1929 per share earnings were $15.52; in 
1928 (a bad potato year), $4.88; in 1927, 
$15. 

When Mr. Gould was building his road 
around 1g11 the Canadian Pacific took a 
friendly interest, guaranteed interest on a 
$368,0co bond issue floated in London. 
Lately the C. P. R. has wished to obtain 
control of the system. Mr. Gould and the 
C. P. R. agreed on a price of $267.87 a 
share. The I. C. C. said that not more 
than $215 could be paid. Last week Mr. 
Gould decided to sell at the lower price, 
turned over 2,000 shares to the C. P. R. 
for $420,000. 

When in the Senate Mr. Gould was an 
alleged Dry froma Dry State. This legend 
was shattered when a letter he had written 
to a home-wine company became public: 
“As you know I come from a Prohibition 
state . . . but I am about as loyal to the 
Prohibition element as some of those 
southern Democrats are to the Democratic 
party. . . . I know I shall have some fine 
wine out of this shipment. . . .” 





Friends of Insull, Cont’d 

Fortnight ago it was revealed that 205 
of Samuel Insull’s friends were allowed to 
buy his Insull Utility Investment shares 
at $12 before the public got them at $27 
(True, Oct. 3). Last week was uncovered 
another, larger inside scheme of the same 
kind—a 115,000-share syndicate list for 
I. U. I. shares at $50 when the market 
value was $59.25. The 250 members put 
up 5% cash, later another 15%. Some 
did not pay the final assessments, may be 


sued by receivers of the company. All lost 
money on the venture. Part of the list: 

Mayor Anton Joseph Cermak 

John Daniel Hertz (Paramount Publix, 
Yellow Cab) 

Oscar Hewitt (longtime financial writer 
on the Chicago Tribune, “released” last 
week on publication of the list) 

Michael Lambert Igoe (delegate, Demo- 
cratic National Convention of 1932) 

William Lorimer (onetime U. S. Sena- 
tor) 

Rosa Raisa (Chicago Civic Opera) 

George McClelland Reynolds (Conti- 
nental Illinois Bank & Trust) 

Patrick Roche (chief investigator of 
State’s Attorney’s office) 

David Edward Shanahan (speaker of 
the Illinois House of Representatives ) 

James Simpson (present head of the In- 
sull operating companies ) 

Frank Leslie Smith (Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman) 

Clement Studebaker Jr. (president, 
North American Light & Power) 

Edward Foster Swift (late head of Swift 
& Co.) 

Gerard Swope 

Joseph Patrick Tumulty 
Wilson’s secretary ) 

Melvin Alvah Traylor (First National 
Bank of Chicago) 

Owen D. Young 

Other Insull developments last week in- 
cluded receivership of Chicago North 
Shore & Milwaukee, model Insull-con- 
trolled interurban electric line. The road 
was unable to pay interest and taxes. 
Meanwhile, as State and Federal inquiries 
continued, louder & louder grew the 
clamor for the return of Samuel Insull and 
his son from Paris, of Martin John Insull 
from Canada. Each of them last week 
received a communication from State’s 
Attorney John A. Swanson: “Revelations 

. disclosed by my investigation make 
it imperative that you return... for 
questioning. Advise by cable if you will 
return voluntarily.” 


(President 





No Pools for Specialists 

Every stock on the New York Exchange 
has at least one specialist, a man who jots 
in a book and executes buying and sell- 
ing orders other than those which are to be 
executed “at the market.” He often can 
tell at a glance whether a stock is likely to 
be supported if it sells off, whether it is 
likely to encounter big selling should it 
rise. This information is obviously of 
value to pools. 

In the Senate investigation last spring 
much adverse comment was caused when 
it was revealed that red-haired Michael 
(“Mike”) Meehan, specialist in Radio, 
was also in the Radio pool. Last week the 
Exchange lessened the chances of a special- 
ist profiting through his knowledge by rul- 
ing that no specialist may participate ina 
pool in his special stock, nor may the firm 
to which he belongs. By use of the phrase 
“directly or indirectly” the Exchange can 
also prevent evasion of the rule by special- 
ists who might participate in pools through 
their wife, cousin, stenographer or 4 
dummy corporation. Some of the selling 
which came into the market last week was 
attributed to specialists and their firms 
withdrawing from pools. 
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ourting your FAVOR 


WITH PRODUCTS MADE FROM ALLEGHENY METAL 





2,518 manufacturers, who never did business with us before, 

have recently placed initial orders for Allegheny Metal. 

They are coming after your patronage with a silvery song of 
wares that stay forever bright. 


HETHER you are buying 

equipment for your factory or 
a boudoir lamp for your home — a 
spool of wire or a million feet of 
piping — cocktail goblets or a rail- 
road car—there is probably one (or 
more) manufacturers a/ready prepared 
to offer it to you in bright, strong, 
everlasting, untarnishable, uncor- 
rosive Allegheny Metal. 

To understand what good fortune 
this is for you, go look at the silvery 
radiator on any 1930 Ford you can 
find and see how Allegheny Metal 
keeps its eternal, silvery brightness. 
Take a trip on one of the big new 
liners and see how this bright alloy 


QUICK FACTS 


1. Unsurpassed in corrosion re- 
sistance. 

2. Can be drawn, stamped, ma- 
chined, cast, forged. 

3. Far stronger than mild steel. 

4. Will take any finish from dull 


to mirror. 
5. Is non-magnetic. 


6. Resists denting, scratching and abrasion. 
7. Is readily annealed; may be welded and soldered. 
8. Is produced in practically all commercial forms. 


9. Immune to chemical reactions resulting from cooking 
and preparation of food . . . does not affect flavor, 
color or purity of any food. 


10. Is a safe metal. 


keeps smiling in the face of salty 
spray — without polishing! 

Visit your dairy and they will tell 
you that this new alloy is the only 
metal so free from corrosion that it 
will not taint milk in any way. Your 
laundry can probably show you 
machinery that is thousands of 
washings old — looking and acting 
like new. Hotels, barber shops, 
beauty parlors, food industries, 
chemical factories, all have found 
Allegheny Metal — used it and 
acclaimed it. 

But these large-scale uses are only 
a beginning. New thousands of varied 
things are now being made or being 


planned that give you the value 
and satisfaction of using Allegheny 
Metal first hand. 

If you want to see “around the 
corner’ — if you want a clear view 
of the bright future ahead in many 
businesses—talk to one of the alert 
manufacturers who is now going 
after business with the metal that 
never grows dull. 

Look for Allegheny Metal in your 
buying. There is no other metal 
that offers you so much wear, such 
ageless beauty. Look at its char- 
acter analysis below. Isn’t this the 
kind of metal you want? 


‘ 


ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY, Brackenridge, 
Pa. Offices: New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Washington, Mil- 
waukee, Los Angeles. Warehouse Stocks: Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc. —- Chicago, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Boston, Jersey City, Philadelphia... In Canada: 
Samuel, Son and Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


Manufactured pursuant to license from the Chemical Foundation, Inc., under basic patents No. 1,316,817 & 1,339,373 
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Puzzled 
over 
what to give 


HIM? 


Why nota Krementz Se/f- Adjustable 
Wrist Watch Band? This smart, up- 
to-date watch band is easily adjusted 
to fit any wrist without danger of 
—~. dropping one’s watch. See it at your 
Jeweler’s. Also, Krementz Dress 
Sets, Collar Pins and Tie Holders— 
the kind of jewelry the best dressed 
men buy for themselves. Write for 
illustrated gift booklet with correct | 
(c dress chart for men. 






) KREMENTZ&CO.,Newark,N.J. | 


Makers cf Fine Jewelry since 1866 





Price d from 


$3 upward 


KREMENTZ 


Self-Adjustable 
WATCH BANDS. 
-Low-Priced Stocks 

a Buy? 
Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 


BABSONCHART 
= Div. 33 100 Babson Park, Mass. « 
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IN THE 

STRONG BOXES 

OF THOUSANDS OF 
INVESTORS 


CORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES 


This is a fixed investment trust 
sponsored by 
DMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARC 
CORPORATION 
120 Wall Street, New York 












Deals & Developments 

Stricken Stocks. For many a year 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd., owning 
about one-fourth of Canada’s newsprint 


| capacity and a potential million horse- 


power of hydroelectric power, has stood 
No. 1 on the New York Stock Exchange 
list. Last week this honor, alphabetical 
only, fell upon Abraham & Straus, Brook- 
lyn department store. For Abitibi was de- 


clared bankrupt, its transfer office closed,. 


its shares stricken from the Big Board. 
Abitibi’s troubles were only one storm- 
centre in the mightily troubled newsprint 


| industry.* 








Another stock stricken last week was 
Gesterreichische Credit-Anstalt fiir Han- 
del und Gewerbe, the name of which will 
play an important part in all financial 
histories of the present era. Formed by 
imperial decree in 1855, this Rothschild 
bank became the most important com- 
mercial house in southeastern Europe. 
When a run began on it last year, Austria 
tried to aid it, bringing on a crisis which 
spread to Germany where London banks 
became involved. The crisis became inter- 
national and over half of the world was 
forced off the gold standard. 


Seneca to Bethlehem. Bethlehem Steel 


Corp., second biggest, is weak as a pro- 


ducer of sheet steel. Its only sheet plant is 
at Sparrows Point. Md.. where 130.000 
tons can be turned out annually against 
U. S. Steel’s 2.000.000. Bethlehem was 
blocked in its attempt to get a major sheet 


| producer when negotiations with Youngs- 


town Sheet & Tube were dropped. But 
last week it planned to buy small Seneca 
Iron & Steel Co. which makes 120,000 tons 
of sheet steel a year, also some stove and 
specialty sheets. Seneca is located at Buf- 
falo. buys its sheet bars from Bethlehem’s 
Lackawanna plant. It has assets of $4.- 
000.000, few stockholders. Last week it 
seemed certain that no opposition to the 
deal could arise. Reports that Bethlehem 
would buy Eastern Rolling Mill Co.. an- 
other sheet producer. were denied last 
week. 


Personnel 
Last week the following were news: 
Charles Beal Wiggin, cousin of Chair- 
man Albert Henry Wiggin of Chase Na- 
tional Bank. was made chairman of Dis- 
tributors Group, Inc., powered by Presi- 


dent Hugh Long, sponsors of North 
American Trust Shares, largest fixed 
trust. 


Charles Scribner, 42. third of line, was 
made president of Charles Scribner’s 


| Sons, 86-yr.-old publishing house. 


The entire directorate of Middle West 
Utilities was replaced by a new board of 
ten operating men from subsidiary com- 
panies. 

Clarence Benjamin Heiserman, 70, re- 
signed as vice president and general coun- 
sel of Pennsylvania R. R., was retained 
as special counsel. 

*Through a typographical error Time gave 
the impression last week that International Pa- 
per Co. cut newsprint prices to get business. Not 
International but Canada’s Price Bros. cut the 
price. International met the competition. It 


| was also stated in Time that Finnish newsprint 


has been available in San Francisco as low as 
$33 per ton. This figure, widely printed, has 
been den‘ed. 


RELIGION 


Prizeman 

City preachers, when they get a holiday, 
are likely to go to the country and think 
about their lot. Last week a country 
preacher gave city preachers something 
else to think about. Preacher Thomas H. 
Rose set out with his wife for a junket 
in Boston, Atlantic City and New York, 
the last two of which neither he nor she 
had ever seen. 

Preacher Rose’s junket was the 1932 
“Distinguished Service Award for New 
England Pastors” given by the New Eng- 
land Fellowship, for purely — spiritual 
services, to pastors earning less than 
$2,000 a year. Belfast born and London 
trained, wiry, ruddy, sharp-nosed Preacher 
Rose was called to the Congregational 
Church in small Vershire, Vt. four years 
ago. There was a Congregational Church 
at West Fairlee Centre and Preacher Rose 
soon took to preaching there also. Pres- 
ently the parishioners of an abandoned 
Methodist Church at West Fairlee offered 
him its pulpit. He accepted. He even 
got the three Roman Catholic families in 
the district to send their children to his 
Sunday School. Preacher Rose makes the 
28-mi. round of his three parishes in an 
old automobile, carrying in winter a shovel 
to dig his way. He calls regularly on all 
his 700 parishioners, preaches three times 
every Sunday. Says he: “On the side 





roads, one has to walk in the winter 
time. . . . West. Fairlee is a lovely vil- 
lage.” 


Acerba Animi 

The Roman Catholic Church, judging 
itself immutable, bides its time. For six 
years its episcopate in Mexico has been in 
bitter, almost continuous strife with 
Mexico’s Government. Grieved with what 
he considers persecution and what Mexi- 
can legislators call regulation, Pope Pius 
XI has watched in patience, hoping for 
peace chiefly through the truce arranged 
between Church and State by the late 
Ambassador Dwight Whitney Morrow. 
Last week Pius XI ceased to bide. uttered 
a sharp protest in the stately, tremulous 
latinity of a Papal encyclical headed 
Acerba animi (“bitterness of soul”) 


How Soon 


WILL BEER 
COME BACK? 


Fidelio Brewery 


Inc. 
Established 1852 
Operating under Government permit 


Capital Stock 


will benefit immediately upon 
the expected modification of 
the Volstead Act. 

Ask for Descriptive Circular E-1 


Bauer, Pogue G6 Co. 


Investment Securities 
One Wall Street New York 
Telephone Digby 4-9523 
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BUSINESS 


is great because 60% of the people of the 
U. S. have three or more colds a year. Nodoc- 
tor can cure a cold; no scientist can put his 
finger on the cause; but the public medicat- 
ing itself through winters of depression hope- 
fully buys 26,000,000 jars of Vaporub for 
$18,000,000 and liberal quantities of 141 


other nationally advertised cold medicines. 


For drug manufacturers, the common cold 
spells profit; but to the great rest of U. S. 
industry it is a costly enemy. Attacking office 
workers nine times as often as taxi drivers, 
its January peak disorganizes many a busi- 


ness. 


FORTUNE IS NOT SOLD AT NEWSSTANDS 


TIME 





Because the cold is a serious problem 
economically as wellas socially, FORTUNE 
for October presents what D. F. Smiley, 
M.D., medical adviser at Cornell University, 
has called “The best article summarizing the 
important facts regarding colds that I have 


ever read’’.* 


The work of Dr. Dockez with filterable 
viruses; the development of cold vaccines; 
the influence of sex, occupation, exercise, 
and woolen underwear on cold susceptibil- 
ity; ultra-violet rays, chlorine, and diet as 
remedies or preventives; the difference be- 
tween ethical and unethical patent medi- 
cines, which is a considerable difference in 
advertising but a very small difference in 
formula (there are only four or five cold 
medicines, though they are sold under scores 
of trade names and doctors’ prescriptions); 


and the greatest cure of all—bed. 


*Confirming Dr. Smiley’s opinion, Yale Knee- 
land, Jr., M.D., of Columbia University; Presby- 
terian Hospital, calls it “Extraordinarily accurate 
and comprehensive”. 

Perrin H. Long, M.D., of Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
says, “Such articles on medical subjects really are 
needed”. 


Jago Galdston, M.D., Executive Secretary Medical 
Information Bureau, N.Y. Academy of Medicine: 


“An exceedingly clear and judicious statement’. 


Wm. H. Park, M.D., Department of Health, City 
of New York: “An excellent article’. 


Fortune 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE IS TEN DOLLARS 
: ADDRESS CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT : 350 EAST 22ND ST., CHICAGO, 


41 
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FALL SUITS 


Brooks Brothers’ suits have established standards 
of style, workmanship and wearing quality which 
are recognized all over the United States. They 
are cut on our own patterns, from materials of 
our own importation and selection, made in our 
own workrooms and sold only by our own stores 
and travelling representatives. In addition to the 
older models with natural shoulders as heretofore, 
they include the new models with squarer shoul- 
ders introduced in our Ready-made Department 


this year in both single and double breasted styles. 


$50 to $75 


If you will write to our New York store, we shall be 
glad to send you an illustrated circular showing Fall 
clothing for town and country—together with the itinerary 
of our travelling representatives who are now visiting 


forty-six cities in all sections of the United States. 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


ih) PMOL 


CLOTHING S*)_) 
Mens Furnishings, Hats ¢ Shoes 


NEW YORK: BOSTON * NEWPORT: PALM BEACH 






MADISON AVE. COR. FORTY-FOURTH ST. - NEW YORK 
NEWBURY COR. BERKELEY STREETS . BOSTON 
NUMBER ONE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 


| 


Addressed to the Mexican hierarchy, 
Acerba animi flays the anti-religious 
propaganda, expropriation -of churches, 
exile of clergy and suppression of religious 
instruction in primary schools by Mexico's 
National Revolutionary Party (Govern- 
ment). “Iniquitous” and “impious” are 
the laws limiting clergy, designed under 
the Constitution to “correspond to the 
religious needs of the faithful and of the 
locality” but actually administered to 
“eliminate [the Church] gradually from 
the republic.” Of the many State laws 
limiting clergy (the latest provides 24 
churches and 24 priests for the million-odd 
inhabitants of the Federal District of 


| Mexico City—Time, Jan. 4), the Pope 





cites those of Michoacan (one priest for 


| 33,000 faithful), Chiapas (one for 60,000) 
| and Veracruz (one for 100,000). This 


“unheard-of persecution,” exclaims Pius 
“differs but little . . . from the one 
raging within the unhappy borders of 
RUMI. ses 
What to do? The Holy Father counsels 
Mexican Catholics to obey the law but to 


| protest unremittingly. “To approve such 


| an iniquitous law or spontaneously to give 


to it true and proper co-operation is un- 
doubtedly illicit and sacrilegious. But ab- 
solutely different is the case of him who 
yields to such unjust regulations solely 


| against his will. . . . His behavior con- 
| sequently is not much different from that 


of one who, having been robbed of his 
belongings, is obliged to ask his unjust 
despoiler for at least the use of them.” 
In Mexico, as elsewhere, anti-clericalism 
is tangled with politics. (In Santander 
last week Spain’s Premier Manuel Azana 
told a cheering crowd that Spain is a lay 
state, that religious education will be 
abolished, a new law of religious congre- 
gations passed, and Article 26 of the Con- 
stitution, against religious orders, strictly 
enforced.) ‘“Papalism’” helped make bull- 
necked Plutarco Elias Calles Mexico's 
boss. Many another politician now em- 


| ploys it as a handy bogey. Most Mexican 


ladies (voteless) are pious and good. So 
are Mexico’s straw-hatted peasants, al- 
though even Pius XI may not be sure 
what antique pagan notions linger in their 
Catholicism. But the men who run things 
are noisily, bombastically anti-religious. 

Prompt and bellicose was the retort last 
week of Mexico’s new young Provisional 
President Abelardo L. Rodriguez: “in an 
unforeseen and absurd manner there has 
been published the encyclical . . . whos 
tone does not surprise us because methods 
filled with falsehood against this country 
are characteristic of the Papacy. .. . 

“In answer to the open incitation made 
to the clergy to provoke agitation, I de- 
clare that at the slightest manifestation 01 
disorder the Government will proceed with 
full energy to resolve definitely this prob- 
lem, which has cost this nation so much 
blood and sacrifice. ‘ 

“If the insolent, defiant attitude... 
continues, I am determined that the 
churches will be converted into schools 
and shops for the benefit of the nations 
proletariat classes.” 

Archbishop Leopoldo Ruiz y Flores, 
Papal Legate to Mexico, said he hoped 
the President ‘and all the enemies of the 
Church will be pleasantly surprised” when 
they read Acerba animi in full, find it 


e | pacific and patriotic.” 


' 
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BOOKS 





Leif the Lucky to Lincoln 


THe Marcu oF Democracy, Vol. 1, 
The Rise of the Union—James Truslow 
Adams—Scribner ($3.50). 

No one who has read his books would 
accuse James Truslow Adams of being a 
merely theoretical historian, in spite of 
his recent best-selling thesis, The Epic of 
America (Time, Oct. 5, 1931). Conscious 
of the fact that no historian can afford to 
theorize too much, that his function is 
primarily to record rather than interpret, 
Historian Adams has manfully tackled a 
man-size job: a recasting in up-to-date 
terms of U. S. history. Believing that one 
of those terms is brevity, he has con- 
densed his facts into two moderate vol- 
umes (the second is announced for Febru- 
ary). 

“The simplicity of the older writing of 
history,” says Mr. Adams, “dealing almost 
wholly with wars and politics, has long 
since passed. The story of how 13 small 
agricultural dependencies became the Fed- 
eral nation of today . is a story which 
must be woven of many strands. 
History, like human nature, is vastly com- 
plex. There is no one key—economics, 
religion, politics or what-not—to an un- 
derstanding of the whole.” Striking a nice 
balance between economics, religion, poli- 
tics & what-not, Mr. Adams in 411 pages 
carries his complicated tale from its dark 
beginnings to the red dawn of the Civil 
War—roughly, from Leif the Lucky to 
Lincoln. An authoritative but readable 
writer, he knows how to be detailed with- 
out being pedantic, how to simplify with- 
out condensing or omitting too much. 

First agreeable surprise is the number, 
variety, excellence of the illustrations— 
not only maps and pictures of famed 
fights but contemporary cartoons, hand- 
bills, advertisements, facsimiles of news- 
papers, local currency, early views of 
U.S. cities—some 174 in all. Calligraphy 
experts will admire, laymen will be amazed 
at the legibility of William Bradford's 
handwriting (1620). Paul Revere’s en- 
graving of a lively caricature will be a 
reminder that Patriot Revere was not 
chiefly known in his own day as a midnight 
rider. The blandishments of a Continental 
Army recruiting poster evidently set a 
style that has lasted into our own day: 
“Those... whe shall embrace _ this 
opportunity of spending a few happy years 
In viewing the different parts of this beau- 
tiful continent, in the honorable and truly 
respectable character of a soldier, after 
which, he may, if he pleases return home 
to his friends, with his pockets full of 
money and his head covered with laurels.” 
A photograph of Manhattan’s waterfront 
in 1855 (from a model) is as realistic as 
4 newsreel. Other plums are the 1835 
masthead of the Manhattan Herald and an 
advertisement of a performance of Ham- 
let (1788), significantly disguised as “a 
moral lecture, in five parts, called Filial 
Piety.” 

_ Author Adams’ text, on which these 
illustrations form an apt and lively com- 
ment, will appeal to a public that wants a 
history to read instead of study. Fellow- 
historians may find flaws, but to judge 


from Vol. 1, Zhe March of Democracy 
will tell all and more than every school- 
boy, every U. S. citizen should know about 
U. S. history. 

The Author. By popular acclaim fore- 
most contemporary U. S. historian, James 
Truslow Adams spends most of his time in 
England—not to avoid the U. S. scene but 








Bachrach 


James Trustow ADAMS 


Distance makes his hindsight clearer. 


to get a clearer, more historical view of it. 
Biographer of Massachusetts’ famed 
Adams family but no relation to it, Adams 
was born of Virginia stock in Brooklyn. is 
a Manhattanite emeritus. Last January he 
resigned from the Pulitzer Prize history 
committee on the grounds of his residence 
in London. He took his bachelor’s degree 
at Brooklyn. Polytechnic Institute, his 
master’s at Yale. one of his doctorates (of 
railroads) in Wall Street, retired from 
business in 1912 to study history. Other 
books: Founding of New England (1921 
Pulitzer History Prize), -Revolutionary 
New England, Our Business Civilization. 
Phoenix 

Tue Lerrers or D. H. Lawrence— 
With an Introduction by Aldous Huxley 
—Viking ($5). 

Lapy CHATTERLEY’s Lover—D. 
Lawrence—Kunopf ($2.50). 

Like the ghostly emanations once 
thought to hover around dead bodies, 
posthumous books still give their authors 
a kind of ghostly currency. So frequent 
and lively have been the emanations from 
the late prolific Edgar Wallace that his 
publishers have had to issue a denial that 
a ghost was writing them and an admission 
that more are still to come. But in the 
case of David Herbert Lawrence these two 
books are the windup of his literary 
affairs. Any further remarks from the 


H. 


tomb can hardly affect his reputation one 
way or the other. Until the critic grave- 
robbers begin digging his dust (as his so- 
called friend John Middleton Murry did 


last year: Trme, May 4, 1931),* he and 
his works are now finished. 

Lawrence himself, says friendly Editor 
Aldous Huxley, cared nothing for even 
literary immortality. Though he was no 
journalist, he wrote out of an immediate 
need for what he felt should be an imme- 
diate audience. “It was characteristic ‘of 
him that he hardly ever corrected or 
patched what he had written. . . . If he 
was dissatisfied . . . he rewrote.” Conse- 
quently his letters read more naturally 
than most authors’. In this 893-page col- 


lection, from which letters to Mabel 
Dodge Luhan (Lorenzo in Taos) are 


notably absent, you may follow his eleven- 
year hegira over Europe, Australia, the 
U. S., trace the progress of his love-affair 
with Baroness von Richthofen, first an- 
other man’s wife, then Lawrence’s, the 
tides of his friendships and quarrels, 
equally didactic and whole-hearted. To 
Lady Ottoline Morrell he wrote: “Today 
we have a letter from Bertie [Bertrand 
Russell]: very miserable. He doesn’t know 
why he lives at all: mere obstinacy and 
pride, he says, keep him alive.” Middle- 
ton Murry shows curious humility in al- 
lowing some of the letters Lawrence wrote 
him to be published. Lawrence to Murry: 
“You remember saying, ‘I love you, Lor- 
enzo, but I won’t promise not to betray 
you?’ Well, you can’t betray me, and 
that’s all there is to that. Ergo, just leave 
off loving me. Let’s wipe off all that 
Judas-Jesus slime. Remember, you have 
betrayed everything and everybody up to 
now.” Critics may dig long before they 
strike a better summation of Lawrence 
than one he gives himself: “And my 
Cockneyism and commonness are only 
when the deep feeling doesn’t find its way 
out, and a sort of jeer comes instead, and 
sentimentality, and purplism. But you 
should see the religious, earnest, suffering 
man in me first, and then the flippant or 
common things after. Mrs. Garnett says 
I have no true nobility—with all my clev- 
erness and charm. But that is not true. It 
is there, in spite of all the littlenesses and 
commonnesses.” Readers of Aldous Hux- 
ley’s Point Counter Point who recognized 
“Mark Rampion” as a sympathetic por- 
trait of Lawrence may have wondered 
how Lawrence liked it. He wrote to Hux- 
ley: “Your Rampion is the most boring 
character in the book—a gas-bag. Your 
attempt at intellectual sympathy !—It’s all 
rather disgusting, and I feel like a badger 
that has its hole on Wimbledon Common 
and trying not to be caught. “ 


Though many a U. S. sophisticate has 
read & snickered over Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover, either in a pirated edition or in one 
of the European editions smuggled into 
the U. S., this is the first “authorized 
abridged” version. It is authorized by 
Lawrence’s widow, would never have been 
permitted by Lawrence himself. For the 
book, now made respectable by excisions 
of many descriptive passages and Anglo- 
Saxon words, has also become suggestive 
and otherwise pointless. From a glorifica- 
tion of proper love-making and a sermon 
against sexual wrongs, Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover (Lawrence once thought of calling 
it Tenderness) has become merely an ordi- 


*Huxley calls it “that curious essay in destruc- 
tive hagiography.” 
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nary adulterous tale. The plot of the origi- 
nal and the bowdlerized version is the 
same: 

Connie Chatterley, married to young, 
handsome Lord Clifford, thought that she 
was happy until the War crippled her hus- 
band. Even then she managed to get 
along. Clifford was clever, advanced, lib- 
eral in his ways. Connie began to have 
affairs with men. Then she met her hus- 
band’s gamekeeper, Mellors, and for the 
first time in her life fell really in love. 
When she knew she was going to have a 
baby she left Clifford, who would not 
really mind, as he was beginning to have 
an infantile passion for his middle-aged 
nurse. The story ends with Connie making 
plans to go away somewhere, sometime, 
with Mellors. Aldous Huxley calls Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover “a strange and beauti- 
ful book; but inexpressibly sad.” What 
he would call this version of it will doubt- 
less never be printed. 
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Robinson Item 

Nicop—EmMus—Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son—Macmillan ($1.75). 

With the exception of Poet Robert 
Frost and the possible exception of, the 
late Elinor Wylie, Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son is the only contemporary U. S. poet 
whose excellence is acknowledged by the 
critical choir. Unlike his colleague, Poet 
Robinson has at times warmed his pub- 
lisher’s heart by proving popular. His 
Tristram sold 85.000 copies, is still quietly 
on the move. Tristram readers may not 
all want a copy of Nicodemus, but Robin- 
son readers will. 

Of the eleven poems in Nicodemus, 
seven are reprimted from magazines. Like 
many a matured poet before him, Robin- 
son has turned to Biblical and historical 
themes: Nicodemus, Sisera, Gideon, the 
Prodigal Son, Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
Ponce de Leon. Most of them are written 
in Robinson’s familiar, intricately lucid 
blank verse. Of the lyrics, many a reader 
will prefer the verses on “Hector Kane,” 
who, at 85, was still skeptical of the pas- 
sage of time. died of a stroke in the midst 
of his skeptic’s boast: 

Serene and inarticulate 

He lay, for us to contemplate. 

The mortal trick, we all agreed, 
Was never better turned: 

Bequeathing us to time and care, 

He told us yet that we were there 

To make as much as we could read 
Of all that he had learned. 

For the Temple 

JosepHus — Lion Feuchtwanger — Vi- 
king ($2.50). 

The late George Alfred Henty, prolific 
writer of boys’ books, had a lot of good 
ideas. One of them was to write a story 
about Flavius Josephus, patriot, renegade, 
historian of Judea’s downfall. But Henty, 
who invariably took historical subjects 
for his tales, was such a Britisher that all 
his heroes, no matter what their national- 
ity, were little Britishers too. Following 
Henty’s footsteps, but turning in his toes 
in a much more realistic fashion, German 
Author Feuchtwanger has written a novel 
about Josephus which does its good bit 
toward keeping the contemporary German 
historical novel at the head of the proces- 
sion. 
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Author Feuchtwanger makes Josephus 
an impressive figure but does not quite 
succeed in ironing out his contradictory 
character into a real Henty hero. When 
Joseph ben Matthias, priest of the first 
rank, went to Rome as a young man, he 
was burning with ambition and patriotic 
zeal. His mission was to win freedom for 
three aged zealots whom the Romans had 
imprisoned for sedition. Thanks to his 
youthful good looks, to Poppaea, Em- 
peror Nero’s wife, to Demetrius Libanus, 
the “Schnozzle” Durante of the day, and 
to political deals he never suspected, Jo- 
seph got his three old men set at liberty. 
But when Joseph got home again he 
found the country in a turmoil, the radical 
Avengers of Israel doing the best they 
could to foment open rebellion against 
Rome. When war came, Joseph made a 
hero’s name for himself defending Jo- 
tapata, more than lost it by surrendering 
to the Romans. Shrewd but superstitious 
Vespasian made good use of Joseph's ad- 
vice; when luck made him Emperor, Jo- 
seph’s fortunes rose too. His ambition 
still burned high but his patriotism was no 
longer national: to the Jews, who treated 
him as a leper, it looked like treachery. 
But Joseph had made up his mind to stay 
alive, to record the downfall of the Jew- 
ish state. In Alexandria Joseph found a 
brief happiness with an Egyptian wife, 
left it to march with Titus against his 
beloved Holy City. As the official his- 
torian of the Jewish wars Josephus 
watched the siege and the storming of 
Jerusalem. the destruction of the Temple, 
Titus’ triumph in Rome. He saw and 
suffered it all, put everything in his book. 





Books of the Week 

SoutH AMERICAN MEDITATIONS— 
Hermann Keyserling — Harper 
($3.50). 

Tue THREE JAmeses—C. Hartley 
Grattan—Longmans, Green ($3.50). 
Biography of Psychologist William, 
Novelist Henry and their father 
Henry James. himself a philosophical 
theologian whom Author Grattan calls 
an “unregarded sage.” 

Nosopy Starves—Catharine Brody 
—Longmans, Green ($2). Announced 
as the first important U. S. proletarian 
novel. Reviewed next week. 

BrireEF SEDUCTION oF Eva—Ma- 
thilde Eiker — Doubleday, Doran 
($2). Drawing-room comedy. 

Licut in Aucust—William Faulk- 
ner—Smith & Haas ($2.50). Re- 
viewed next week. 

TREEHAVEN — Kathleen Norris — 
Doubleday, Doran ($2). Needs no 
introduction. 

A Man Must Ficut—Gene Tun- 
ney — Houghton Mifflin ($2.50). 
Literate Ex-Champion Tunney is sup- 
posed to have written this autobiog- 
raphy himself. 

TALLEYRAND—Duff Cooper—Har- 
per ($3.75). A solid biography of the 
slippery French statesman by an up 
& coming British M. P. 

Wrincs oOveR PoLtAnp— Kenneth 
Malcolm Murray—Appleton ($3). 
See p. 18. 

Memorrs oF Hector BERLIOz— 
Edited by Ernest Newman—Kunopf 
($5). See p. 22. 
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MILESTONES 


Engaged. Lincoln Ellsworth, explore 
and one Mary-Louise Ulmer, amateur avi- 
atrix of Pottsville, Pa. Next year, after 
the marriage and before Sir George Hue 
bert Wilkins worms his way under Arcti¢ 
ice to reach the North Pole, Mr. Ellsworth 
will go with Sir Hubert and Pilot Be 
Balchen to the Antarctic to attempt 
20-hr. flight from Ross Sea to Wedde 
Sea over the Queen Maud mountains. 

Married. Henry Ellsworth Vines Jry 
20, U. S. tennis champion; and one Verlg 
Low, 21; at Pasadena, Calif. They set 
out for Australia on a four-month exhibie} 
tion tour with other U. S. tennists (Wik) 
mer Allison, John Van Ryn, Keith Gled 
hill). k 





Married, Jun Chi, 25, only brother of 
Henry Pu Yi, last Emperor of China, Ja 
pan’s puppet “Regent of Manchukuo; and 
San Kuo, 19, sister of Henry Pu Yi’s wife; 
in Manchuria. Jun Chi attends the Peers 
School in Tokyo. ‘ 


Birthdays. Paul von Hindenburg, 85} 
Richard B. Harrison (God in The Greet 
Pastures), 68; Oscar (Waldorf) Tschirkyy 
66; Mahatma Gandhi, 63; King Christian 
of Denmark, 62; Charles (‘‘Gabby”) 
Street, 50. 


Died. Donald van Rensselaer Frees 
man, 29, managing editor of Vanity Faw 
since 1926; of a fractured skull received 
when his roadster hit a traffic stanchiony 
in Mount Kisco, N. Y. He was responsi‘ 
ble for the presence in the U. S. of the 
great German film Maedchen in Uniform 
(Time, Oct. 3) for which he wrote the 
U. S. subtitles. 

Died. Anthony Paul Kelly, 35, play 
wright (Three Faces East, The Battlé 
Royal); by his own hand (gas); in Man 
hattan. Reason: tuberculosis. 


es 


Died. Dr. Robert Norwood, 58, Mam 
hattan Protestant Episcopalian (St. Bar 
tholomew’s) ; of a cerebral hemorrhage; if 
Manhattan. Forceful, mystical son of @ 
Nova Scotia sea captain, he was one 
Manhattan’s most popular preachers. He 
frequently opposed his supe:ior, Bishop 
Manning. 


Died. Dr. John Merlin Powis Smith 
65. Professor of Semitic Languages & 
Literature at University of Chicago; of a 
cerebral hemorrhage ; aboard S. S. Laconi# 
in New York Harbor. In 1927 he editeda@ 
modernized Old Testament, published it if 
normal book format. 


Died. Malcolm Ross McAdoo, 6% 
younger brother of Democrat William 
Gibbs McAdoo; of acute kidney trouble} 
in Baltimore. A political independent, hé 
had bolted both parties. scorned the pa 
regularity of Brother William whom Kt 
claimed he ‘“‘could always lick.” He wis 
engaged in designing a sea-level ship cami 
across Florida. 


Died. John Sharp Williams, 78, lon 
time Mississippi Congressman (Rept 
sentative 1893-1909; Senator 1911-2$) 
near Yazoo City, Miss. 
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